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No Other Communications Company Cares More 
About Oklahoma. If They Did, They’d Live Here, Too. 





We are Southwestern Bell, the thousands of people who live and work and believe in Oklahoma. We've shared 
your neighborhoods, values and dreams for generations. That’s why no other telecommunications company 
offers you more, knows you better, or cares as much about Oklahoma as Southwestern Bell. 

If they did, they’d live here, too. 


Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company." 

( 2 ) Southwestern Bell 

Visit us at www.swbell.com on the internet. 





We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do all this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
—V the animals that 
make them 
their home. 



Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 

A Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 
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When photographer Tom Luker 
delves into a project, he immerses 
himself fully* But Luker, a contrib- 
uting editor for Oklahoma Today, 
outdid himself for this issue's piece 
on the Harley-Davidson experience 
(page 22)* Attending a number of 
rallies around the state and then 
meeting with Harley devotees one* 
on-one, Luker— midway through 
the assignment— decided he needed 
a Harley himself. Now the Coweta 
native is the proud owner of a 1997 
Sportster. “I'd never even ridden a 
bike before,” says Luker, who turns 
fifty this month* Of his work on 
this article— shot over the course of 
two months — Luker says, “It's one 
of those assignments that resonates 
with me. It's a bit of the road, a bit 
of the people.” 
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pursuit of the state's horse culture 
for “If Wishes Were Horses” (page 
44). Spending seven days in the 
field, E% F erett*s research took him 
to a barrel racing ranch in 
southeastern Hartshorne and then 
to a cattle ranch operation in the 
Panhandle's Mountain Standard 
Time zone* When not rock 
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works for Muskogee's Parks and 
Recreation Department, organizing 
such events as the River Rumba 
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Partners 

Working 

Together 



Three great hospitals 
sharing one great 
purpose. 

The medical specialists of Presbyterian. 
Children s and University Hospitals work 
together to provide the special care you and 
your loved ones deserve. 


Presbyterian Hospital 

Presbyterian Hospital offers 90 years of 
experience and leads the way in Oklahoma 
with specialized cardiovascular care. In fact. 
Presbyterian was the first Oklahoma City 
hospital to use innovative procedures like 
the PTMR laser, anglojet. and rotoblater and 
was chosen by HCIA/Mercer as one of the 
top 100 hospitals In the nation! 

Childrens Hospital 

Children s Hospital of Oklahoma is 
committed to special doctors and special 
care for your kids. We offer Oklahoma s 
most complete pediatric programs, 
including orthopedics, oncology, and 
cardiology. It is also the state s only 
comprehensive pediatric hospital. 

University Hospital 

University Hospital is where patients (tom 
around the globe come for specialized 
treatment and cutting edge medical 
procedures. Backed by Oklahoma s largest 
concentration of medical research and 
knowledge. University Hospital is truly a 
world-class medical source! 


When it's precious to you. look to the 
special doctors and special care of 
Presbyterian. Children s and University 
Hospitals. 

Call the Physician Finder at: 

271-5000 

to find a doctor specializing in your care. 


Presbyterian, Children^ University Hospitals 


illlUniversity Health Partners 
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D I T O R 


The Feminine 
Mystique, Part 2 

W HEN I STARTED PLANNING THIS ISSUE OF OKLAHOMA TODAY 
some months ago, I didn’t chart any particular theme or subtext. I 
was looking for a variety of subjects, something for everyone, an is- 
sue to appeal to an array of readers. But as manuscripts were e-mailed or 
overnighted by authors scrambling to make deadline and as images trickled in from 
photographers out on assignment, I quickly noticed a masculine feel emerging 
throughout. 

A profile on the world of Harley- Davidson motorcycle riders by Michael Wallis 
and Joel Everett's tour through Oklahoma’s horse culture seemed so clearly male- 
oriented that around the office I began dubbing this the Macho Issue. So cowboy, 
I thought. So Easy Rider . Then came the story on America's “Box Office Bucka- 
roos,” about silver screen cowboys like Gene Autry and Hopalong Cassidy, and I 
was dead certain vve had a testosterone- 
heavy magazine on our hands. A portfo- 
lio featuring players from the raucous 
world of hockey only confirmed my ear- 
lier conclusion. I wasn’t discouraged by 
th is — just, as it turns out, wrong. 

Much of what we bring to the reader 
i n this first issue of 1 999 breaks down the 
stereotype of “women’s work” and does 
it without lessening the beauty and spirit 
of feminine appeal. The owner of the 
oldest Harley dealership in the state and 
one of the oldest in the nation is Reba McCIanahan* an academic by training, 
wooed far afield by the freedom of the biker world and ultimately drawn to it as a 
business owner. Heather Joy, an attractive, lipstick- wearing boot and saddle 
maker— one of the few female boot makers in the country — Teels her “destiny is 
leather.” Never once did she doubt her ability to master the craft or her chance 
for success in a male- dominated market. Our cover represents the ultimate para- 
dox and the very nature of the Harley subculture: a woman astride her bike, not 
the least bit intimidated, not shedding her womanhood one bit. As any Harley 
rider will tell you, it’s by no means a gender thing. 

Perhaps women like these are harbingers signaling a new kind of women's lib- 
eration, a kind which focuses less on competition and more on achieving an indi- 
vidual freedom and balance. / , i i _ S' 

^ mccune@oklahomatoday.com 



Trying on the hats from page SO with 
contributing editor Joe! Everett 
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I just saw a great 
house. Meet me 
thereat 11:30, 


Standard equipment 
for staying in touch. 

t 




Our meeting 
has been 
rescheduled.. 




Honey... I m 
running late. 


Everyone needs a wireless phone. 


And Southwestern Bel! Wireless has got you 
covered with 48,500 square miles of Home 
Rate Coverage Area. You can talk across 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas and Missouri. Plus, 
Southwestern Bell Wireless offers great rate 
plans for those who talk a little and for those 
who talk a lot. Not to mention toll free dialing 



dear down to Dallas/Ft Worth and surrounding 
areas. With our low rates. Home Rate savings 
and dependable service, Southwestern Bed 
Wireless makes wireless easy to handle. Visit 
the location nearest you and go with someone 
you know. 

Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company/ 


405-720-4572 
6704 N,W. Expressway 
Sales and Service 


Nokia™ 
Digital Plus™ 



Motorola™ 

Micro TAD/650 e™ 
Enhanced Cellular 
Telephone 


@ Southwestern Bell 


405-751-7077 

10948 N, May Avenue 
(Quail Plaza) 
Sales, Service and 
Installation 


405-858-2655 
20 N. Broadway 
Suite 125 

(Mid -America Tower) 
Sales 


405-359-7165 

2200 S.W. 15th 
(Crest Foods- Edmond) 
Sales 



Motorola™ StarTAC™ 
Wearable Cellular 
Telephone 



405-634-4688 

7000 S. Crossroads Blvd. 
(Crossroads Mall) 
Sales 


Motorola™ 
Mobile Cellular 
Telephone 


Your most 1 
important call ) 
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Ernest Havlik 

OUR VETERAN 

It was a thrill for our family that you 
featured my uncle, Ernest Havlik, “A 
Citizen Soldier,” in Across the Range 
(November- December issue). Ernest is 
truly a great person, and we are proud he 
is part of our family. 

Ellen Havlik Turney 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 

I sincerely appreciated your article “A 
Citizen Soldier.” I am presently a mid- 
shipman at the U.S. Naval Academy, and 
it makes me proud to be following in the 
footsteps of a man like Mr. Havlik. On 
November 11 > Veteran's Day, 1 hope ev- 
eryone took time to thank those people 
who have served, or are serving, in our 
nation's armed forces. 

It is especially important to remember 
those who have made the greatest sacri- 
fice for their country, giving up their lives 
fighting for our freedom. These are true 
American heroes. Thanks again for such 
a wonderful article. 

Joshua Rupert 
Annapolis, Maryland 

FILLING THE CART 

l was startled by the facts presented in 
the editor's column, “Shopping Cart Di- 
vinity,” of the November- December is- 
sue. Perhaps this is the answer to the 
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reason that our society has little or no 
moral standards to govern itself- — from 
the President to the average American 
on the street. 

1 am reminded of scripture that I be- 
lieve refers to the moral decay and chaos 
that comes from having no sound foun- 
dation for beliefs and convictions- — 
Judges 17:6, John 14:6, and Ephesians 
4:14. J am fearful that “religion a la carte” 
and “syncretism” will only lead to further 
social decay. Perhaps it is time for the 
Lord to return. 

L.H. Erwin 
Stillwater 


FORGIVE US 

Thanks for including Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in your outstanding 
magazine (“From Hereto Eternity,” No- 
vember- December). You touched up my 
photo with artistic flair. We have 3,000 
(not 1,000) adults plus 4,000 children in 
Westminster, but that's the kind of error 
we prefer. 

Dr, Michael Anderson 
Oklahoma City 

No touch-up needed, 

STILL A QUEEN 

On page 33 of the November- Decem- 
ber issue, a brief article by Betty A. Laird 
describes events leading up to the elec- 
tion of Mary Elaine Williams as Ranger 
Queen at Northwestern State University 
in the 1960s. I was a student at North- 
western then, and Randy Murrow (then - 
p resident of the student senate, who de- 
fended Ms. Williams’ right to win the 
crown) was my brother. He died in 1969, 
and Ms. Williams and her family at- 
tended his funeral in Alva. 

Of the incident concerning Mary 
Elaine winning the homecoming election 
that year, one thing stands out strongly 
in my mind. My brother was chastised, 
teased, and sometimes ridiculed by his 
fellow students because the Ranger tra- 
dition was for the student senate presi- 
dent to kiss the new Ranger Queen when 
she was crowned — would he really stand 
in front of the homecoming crowd and 


kiss a black girl? 1 distinctly remember 
him proclaiming that he'd be honored 
and proud to carry out the tradition, be- 
cause he knew Mary Elaine Williams was, 
as your article so accurately portrays, 
“every inch a queen.” My brother re- 
ceived negative and racist remarks from 
only a few people but they didn't repre- 
sent the feeling of the general student 
body. Obviously, Mary had a large num- 
ber of friends on campus, both black and 
white, and was, as 1 recall, elected by a 
fairly good margin. 

I have wondered many times over the 
past few years what became of Ms. Will- 
iams. The author didn't mention any of 
her activities since graduating from 
Northwestern— can you enlighten me? 

Rodney €. Murrow 
Associate Professor of Music, 

Northwestern State University, Alva 

The original manuscript included infor- 
mation on your brother and the current 
whereabouts of Ms . Williams, but unfortu- 
nately we had to cut the article for space 
reasons. Mary Nichols now lives in Tulsa 
with her husband and two daughters , 
where she is a successful artist with paint- 
ings in collections across the United States. 

A PERFECT SHOT 

Kym Chaffin’s article, “The Most Dan- 
gerous Gun,” (November- December) 
brought back a pickup load of memories 
for me. I grew up on Jelly Bryce stories 
told by my dad. I knew what a “jellybean” 
was, because Papa was always perpetuat- 
ing the Bryce tales. He saw Jelly shoot — 
probably at an Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion meeting, where the lawman bor- 
rowed some newspaperman's fancy 
watch and pretended to blow it to 
smithereens. 1 recall the J. Ray O'Donnell 
story well (though not the name)* — it was 
one of Papa's favorites. 

Keep the good articles coming, and I’ll 
keep renewing my wife's subscription. 

Ed Frost 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

HOME IS WHERE THE HEART IS 

it is a pleasure to receive such a great 


O A j / fi it o m a T o d a y 


magazine as this. My husband is in the 
Marine Corps, and we are currently sta- 
tioned out of Oklahoma* There are times 
when we miss home terribly* Your pic- 
tures and articles help to heal the hurt. 1 
no longer take for granted the wonder- 
ful state l come from, and we look for- 
ward to moving back home. 

Carla Allen 
Beaufort, South Carolina 

HANSON LIVES 

I am a 15 year old from New York. I 
have read your publication many times 
(I have friends who live in Oklahoma), 
and I think it is a great magazine. I love 
how much you respect Hanson! Keep up 
the good work! 

Jodi Greenspan 
Rockland, New York 

WINTER SPORTS 

1 enjoy your magazine and found the 
article, “Surfs Up,” in your September- 


October issue interesting and informa- 
tive* However, 1 think you left out one of 
the best and most comprehensive web 
sites that touts our state and its assets, 
www.shopoklahoma.com* It really cov- 
ers a wide range of information about 
our beautiful state. 

Jeff Martin 
Tulsa 


Correction: Mountain View residents were 
surprised to read that they arc a town in 
the southeast part of the state in the article 
“ Most Dangerous Gutt," (November-De- 
ceniber). Mountain View , of course , still 
sits proud in southwest Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and must 
include name , address t and a daytime phone 
number . Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, 
Attn. Editor PO. Box 53384, Oklahoma City f 
OK 73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to iettersGpokiah oma today, co m. 
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An Oklahoma City 
couple gives new 
life to forgotten 
furniture. 



MIRO'S SUMMER 

After salvaging this from a 
garage sale, Kathy Smith was 
asked to recreate some of 
Spanish artist Joan Mir6’s 
work. $650. 



NO JOKE 

Don turned what 
was once a baby 
bed into the 
“Jester Bench,” 
donated recently 
to an Oklahoma 
City Art Museum 
fundraiser. $750. 



WILD AND WOOLLY 

Faux fur and flowers meet geometric shapes on these chairs. Kathy teaches all 
of these patterns in her five-session class. Each chair, $475. 



PHOTOS BY DAVID FITZGERALD EXCEPT NO JOKE. LEOPARDS. AND LEGLESS WONDER 



■ 


LEAPING 

LEOPARDS 

Recovered from the 
trash bin, ill is leopard 
print buffet showcases 
earrings once belong- 
ing to Kathy's sister* 
“My sister is an old 
party gal and she 
always lost one," 
Kathy says* $2,000, 



SUGAR AND SPICE 

Sometimes it’s wallpaper or pillows, but 
this particular chest of drawers was 
designed to match eight different fabrics 
in the bedroom of a client's little girl 
Chest, $750. Mirror, $250. 


LEGLESS WONDER 

“This table came out of the 
trash missing a leg, and Don 
built a leg to match the 
others," says Kathy. $550, 


PHARAOH STYLE 

Samples of a client's 
wallpaper inspired 
this Egyptian and 
leopard twist. Bullet, 
$ 1 , 200 . 



MEET THE ARTISTS 

Don Smith, an elephant handler at the 
Oklahoma City Zoo tor many years, 
discovered a new talent not long after he 
married Kathy Kise Smith* The couple 
learned that not only could Kathy paint, but 
Don was quite the carpenter. 

The first piece the two created was a 
bench for their combined clan of six 
children* Don built the bench from crates 
that originally served to ship the zoo's Great 
Escape bronze gorilla. 

“1 like to find things other people simply 
discard,” says Kathy, who previously worked 
in the oil business* After successfully 
hawking some painted furniture at a local 
antique mall, the Smiths set up shop two 
years ago. Ninety percent of their business 
stems from commissions (clients sometimes 
bring their furniture in, other times Don 
builds it), but their first love is recreating a 
new piece from something old. 

After a Purcell tornado practically 
demolished a bedroom suite, the Smiths 
went to work. “The bed was literally ripped 
apart, and the vanity was found about a 
quarter mile from the house in a field," she 
says* The three pieces, appropriately named 
“Dorothy," now boast a $7,000 price tag. 

Hailing from a long line of painters 
(Kathy's grandmother painted china, and her 
father — art director for KYVTV Channel 9 for 
seventeen years — striped hot rods), Kathy has 
always been drawn to the palette* “Most 
people grew up sitting around a television ; 1 
grew up with 300 or 400 paintbrushes,” she 
says. The furniture itself gives Kathy and Don 
the necessary direction. “Each piece has its 
own personality ,” she says, “The piece tells 
you what it wants.” 

— Nancy Woodard 

The Carpenter & The Lady, 1 1 17 N.W. 51st 
Street in Oklahoma City , is open only by 
appointment during the week. Saturday hours 
are 1 0 a.m. to 5 pan* Painting dosses, jive 
sessio ns fa r $1 25 t a re a va liable. (405) 810-01 66. 
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Heather joy with one of her custom boots 
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BY THE BOOTSTRAPS 

HER BOOTS ARE MADE FOR WALKING * by Sheilah Bright 


H eather joy may have grown up on Chicago’s 

north shore, but her heart has always been home on 
the range. Childhood dreams of sitting tall in a fancy 
saddle on a horse that could ride the wind w r ere tucked away but 
not forgotten. When life threw her to the ground, she grabbed 
another handful of rawhide determination and tried again* 

It's that same leather-tough spirit that guided Joy to break 
into a career traditionally mastered by men. As one of the few 
female boot and saddle makers in the country, she believes 
leather is her destiny — the medium by which her life's work 
and her childhood dreams are being realized. 


"When you go into a man’s league, you have to pass muster,” 
explains Joy, whose work experiences range from heavy equip- 
ment operator to construction worker. "You have to be able to 
take the ribbing and show that you're serious about your work,” 
In 1 988, she began putting her cowboy dreams on denim by 
airbrush ing western clothing. Her designs were a big hit in In- 
diana, where the single mom was raising two sons. When an 
Oklahoma company flew her to Tulsa to present her designs, 
Joy jumped at the chance. 

‘T got a lump in my throat the min ute 1 landed here. There 
were sunsets, trees, sunny days, pastures, cattle, and horses,” 
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says Joy. “I felt I was finally home.” 

One week later, she sold her house and 
headed to Oklahoma with little money, 
no job, and a big dream. She bought a 
house sight unseen because it had a pas- 
ture and a barn. When her airbrush art 
couldn’t keep up with the bills, she did 
alterations and tackled construction 
jobs. It took a back injury to lead her to 
a career that felt like home. The Shoe, 
Boot, and Saddle program at Oklahoma 
State University-Okmulgee taught her 
the basics and unleashed her creativity. 
It was a perfect fit. 

Today, Joy travels across the country 
selling her custom cowboy boots, fancy 
saddles, leather chaps, and other cow- 
boy gear rigging at art shows, eques- 
trian events, and rodeos. 

“When 1 first started, people asked, 
‘Who makes this stuff?’” she says. “No 
one believed that I made it. The first six 
months, I didn’t make jack.” 

Word spread quickly, however, espe- 
cially across boot- 
crazy Texas. To- 
day, Joy’s atten- 
tion to detail, ob- 
session with per- 
fecting a good fit, 
and infectious per- 
sonality are be- 
coming legendary. 

This spring, she’ll 
pack up and head 
to the Calgary Ro- 
deo, where sad- 
dlers and boot 
makers compete 
for the attention of 
the country’s top cowboys. 

When Jerry Wilson, OSU-Okmulgee 
department head, asked Joy to fashion a 
pair of boots for Governor Frank 
Keating, she nervously agreed. Not only 
did she meticulously design a pair of 
boots bearing the shield of the state flag, 
she apparently converted a dedicated 
loafer man. 

“These are great boots. 1 wear them 
frequently, especially when I’m greeting 
visitors to Oklahoma or at special 
events. There are times in this job when 
you have to stand for long periods ... you 
have to plan footwear for comfort,” says 
Keating. “These are the only boots I’ve 


ever owned that never pinch or grow 
uncomfortable.” 

Joy takes the same pain-avoiding 
precision when designing boots for 
working cowboys, many of whom 
have a multitude of foot problems 
from years of cattle wrangling. 
“People ask me if I’ve made boots for 
celebrities, and I tell them, ‘No, but 
I’m doing lots of boots for nice 
people,”’ she says. 

Besides custom boots which start at 
$450, Joy designs “woollies” (chaps 
made of angora and canvas), leather 
chaps, gear bags, and her infamous 
purse fashioned out of a bull scrotum. 
“It’s a true cowgirl purse because it 
takes a real cowgirl to wear one,” says 
Joy, who had to answer a few questions 
at the butcher barn when she requested 
a dozen “bull bags.” 

Not only does Joy carry the purse, she 
lives in cowboy boots, travels to shows 
with her Australian shepherd cattle dog, 
owns two horses, 
and is learning to 
trick rope. A pot- 
pourri of tanned 
leather scents her 
Glenpool home 
filled with fin- 
ished projects and 
works in progress. 
More Texans than 
Oklahomans are 
laying claim to 
Heather Joy origi- 
nals, but the sad- 
dler hopes time 
will change that. 

And though she may open her own 
leather shop someday, she enjoys hitting 
the trail with her pack of boots, saddle, 
chaps, and chinks. She’s living a child- 
hood dream, after all, and she’s got the 
purse to prove it. 

Sheilah Bright also wrote this issue's piece on 
Bristow's Mid-America Stockyards Cafe. 

The Shoe, Boot , and Saddle Program at 
OSU-Okmulgee , located at 1801 E. Fourth 
Street in Okmulgee , is the only degree-granting 
program of its kind in North America. Tours 
are available by contacting Mike DeWitt at 
(800) 722-4471. The work of Heather Joy and 
other students can be seen at the school. Joy 
can be reached at (918) 322-9808. 


AS ONE OF THE FEW 
FEMALE BOOT AND 
SADDLE MAKERS IN 
THE COUNTRY, 
HEATHER JOY BELIEVES 
LEATHER IS HER 
DESTINY 



CiaoY’all! 


Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

• Banquet facilities for up to 250 
• Microbrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 



ESTABLISHED l«S • KREBS. OK 
7amihf fhjlt Station. CuUuve. 


Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 • Fax (918)423-7859 



Your 

Native American Source 


Pendleton Blankets • Bolos • Pottery 
Concha Belts • Fashions • Kachinas 
Sterling-Stones Jewelry • Dolls • Gilts 

Simply 

Southwest 

Toll-free (888) 229-3590 
We drop ship 

One N. Broadway, Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 340-3808 

4609 E. 60th, Tulsa. OK 74135 
(918)488-0618 

Indian Owned 
V/MC ‘DISC -AMEX 


January • February 1999 
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“Mountain Majesty” - Thomas Kinbade 



See all your favorite Thomas Kinkade prints and canvases at the Thomas Kinkade 
Showcase Gallery at Framed in the Village - The Conservation Specialists. 

We custom frame the beauty of your home with frames and fabrics from 
around the globe, featuring frames from Larson-JuhL 



^ Framed 



in the Village 

^ the Art arid Frame Gallery 


Pbofesshjnal Picture 
Framers Assqpwttoh 

MM. 


Certified 

^Picture 

tFramer 

On Staff 


10631 N. May Avenue, Oklahoma City 
(405) 748-7400 • Toll Free (888) ART-0 KLA • www.frameci.com 



State Flag 

Show your state pride with an official 
Oklahoma Hag flown at the state eapitoi. 
This Hag comes complete with a cer- 
tificate signed by the Governor and the 
Secretary of Slate, 

State Flag (Vx5‘l S 50.00 

Price includes lax. shipping and handling. 
Use the enclosed order form or call us 
with credit card orders at I -#00-777- 1 793, 



Jasmine Moran 

Children’s Museum 

'Bringing the world to your child' 
Hands-on activities • Special programs 
Birthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Mondays & Holidays 
Seminole. OK 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 332-0950 



Billy Joe Shelden 


FLINT 

MEISTER 

AN ODE TO BILLY JOE 

C ONTROLLING A BREAKING ROCK, 
or rock breaking, is a scientific study 
that's risen to an art in the hands of Okla- 
homa craftsman Billy Joe Shelden. His 
seasoned hands have mastered the art of 
chipping, carving, and smoothing flint 
arrowheads, knives, and blades. One rea- 
son his work is so highly coveted is be- 
cause he supposedly makes the largest 
hand-pressure flaked blades in the world 
(though he normally makes blades as 
long as fifteen inches, he has knapped an 
eighteen -inch blade). 

He also invented and perfected an inno- 
vative technique of knapping large artifact 
reproductions. With the rocks, bones, and 
antlers found atop the mesas and snuggled 
in the meadows near his home in Kenton, 
he fashions his own style. 

Flint knapping originated with the 
crude pebble and cobble tools of the 
Oldowarts some two million years ago. 
A form of quartz, flint is one of the most 
abundant minerals on earth. It's atomic 
composition enables it to "conchoid- 
ally” fracture when external pressure is 
applied. Shelden explains that the won- 
der of the conchoidal fracture is much 
like that of a BB hitting a windshield. 
The impact creates a 120 degree crack 
from the point of impact. The crack 
eventually forms a 360 degree circle. By 
changing the force, angle, and shape of 
impact, the fracture can be controlled. 
To knap a fourteen-inch blade, most 
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flint knappers hold the flint in one 
hand, a knapping tool in the other. They 
then strike the flint from a distance. Few 
blades this length make it to completion 
before breaking, because the center of 
the flint tends to break in the 
knapper's hand as he hits it 
with the knapping tool. 

SheldeiTs flints don't of- 
ten break though, making his 
large blades quite valuable. In- 
stead of holding the flint, Shelden rests 
its full length on a large rubber mat. In 
lieu of a striking tool, he uses an ishi stick 
(a flint knapper’s copper billet whose 
name originates from the Indian word 
meaning “man stick”) placed directly on 
the edge he wants to flake. Locking his 
arm and delivering slow, uniform pres- 
sure, Shelden moves energy into the 
stone in a more controlled manner. The 
result is a more precise flake pattern. 

Besides Shelden’s own creations, he 
also spends time teaching others. In ad- 


dition to demonstrating his large blade 
pressure method, Shelden introduces an 
unusual method of sawing a large slab 
into several pieces of flint, producing ten 
to fifteen blades where before a knapper 
could get only one. 

The Panhandle artisan uses 
flint of all sizes and kinds 
from the world over, 
including rain- 
bow-colored 
Alibates 
flint 

from the 
Alibates 
Flint Quarry 
north of Amarillo, 

Texas, and glassy, 
flubber-looking flint 
from Belize, Mexico. 

Inside his shop, Shelden 
stores a pile three feet tall and 
six feet across of chalky-smooth 
deer antlers. Nearby are several five-gal- 



lon buckets full of cut and drying cholla 
cactus husk. Both work well to finish off 
the perfect blade and handle. To tie the 
two together, Shelden uses a modern au- 
tomotive epoxy that he wraps with dried 
and shrunk raw leather strips. 

Shel den’s pieces along with his innova- 
tive skills have made his work among the 
most sought after on the market today, 
“It is satisfying every time I finish a 
piece / 1 says Shelden with a slow, re- 
laxed grin, “I get it to look like I want, 
then I tell myself the next one will be 
even better.” 

—Leigh Crane-Freeman 


Shelden has a fifty-minute video, 

“ Knapping the Big One: Detailed 
Grinding and Flaking. ” His knives 
fetch between $75 and $1, 500. 
Became he lives in a remote area , 
the only way ft? order a video, 
knife , or receive class information 
is by writing to him at P.O. Box 
21, Kenton, OK 73946. 



HUD! BURG AUTO GROUP 

f-40 East & Hudfburg Dr 
Midwest City OK ■ 1-405-737-664 
! -800-9994834 


® TOYOTA 


PCIMTIAjC 


Visit our website at www.hudiburg.com 





TOUGH LOVE 



RUGGED. DEPENDABLE MOTORCLOTH ES ACCESSORIES AND APPAREL THAT 
UNLEASH YOU R TRUE FEELINGS AND PROVE YOU'RE IN IT FOR THE LONG 

haul. Rev up romance Visit myers-Duren, open 9 a m to 6 p,m. 
Tuesday - Friday, 9am to 5 p.m on Saturday 


Myers Duren Harley-Davidson of Tulsa. Inc. 
4S4S South Peoria ■ Tulsa. OK 74105 ■ 918.743.4440 
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Got tickets? 



cold ... again. 

405 - 744-7301 


Don't lie left out in the 


DSU Cowboy Basketball has been sold out for nearly 
a decode. But now you can he part ot the action 
when the "Rowdiest Arena in the Country" 
gets twice as rowdy with double the capacity! 


Red Umbilical Charm, 
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THE BEAD 
GOES ON 

TULSA'S PHILBROOK FEATURES 
THE ART OF BEADING 

M ardi gras is notorious for 

its beads, and visitors to New Or- 
leans will do almost anything to get a 
strand of the multi-colored treasures* 
In many societies* beads are considered 
objects of value, and they are still often 
used as a medium of exchange* 

As art goes, beads are as cultural and di- 
verse as anything, and the Philbrook M u- 
seum of Art in Tulsa will showcase these 
enigmatic baubles in two January exhib- 
its — Beads: A Cross- Cultural Medium and 
Pure Vision: American Bead Artists. 

“The beads were drawn primarily from 
Native American, African* and American 
history, such as a flapper dress,” says 
Chris Kallenberger, Philbrook 1 s director 
of exhibits and collections* 

Bead work is traditionally a woman's 
craft; therefore, most bead work becomes 
a commentary on women's role in soci- 
ety, Sometimes, though, beads are just 
fun. Judy Onofrio, an artist from Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, who has been featured 
in American Craft Magazine , likes to take 
a lighter approach to her work. Case in 
point; her sculpture, A Mermaid and Two 
Fish with Teeth. 

“This piece is really typical of Judy's 
work,” says Sherry Leedy, curator of 
Pure Vision and owner of Leedy Gallery 
in Kansas City, Missouri, where 
Onofrio is often exhibited* “She’s al- 
ways kind of humorous,” 

Onofrio's sculpture of a mermaid is a 
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veritable menagerie of materials ranging 
from vintage jewelry to sequin -embel- 
lished flea market items. The mermaid is 
made of bottle caps* the two fish carved 
from wood. 

“Historically, beads lay a foundation 
for where these people came from/' says 
Kallenberger, “I used to think of beads as 
a necklace, I wasn't thinking too much of 
their variety. But bead artists blur a lot of 
lines in art. Beads are not simply jewelry. 
They are tapestries, sculptures, clothes/' 

Besides the exhibits, Phil brook also 



A Bird in the Hand , Laura Goldberg 



Hear the Colors, See the Music, 
Jeanette Ahlgren 


hopes to involve the public in a variety 
of hands-on experiences which will in- 
clude bead workshops and lectures. 

Sherry Markovitz, an artist from Se- 
attle, Washington, will be giving a work- 
shop and lecture to explore bead concept 
and interpretation. She is known mostly 
for her animal trophies, papier-mache 
animal heads covered with beads, 

Judy Coser, a Kickapoo/Sac and Fox 
artist from Mounds, Oklahoma, who spe- 


cializes in Native American design, will 
lead a bead demonstration and lecture. 
One of CoseFs most ambitious projects is 
a midewhvin bag, purchased by Phil brook 
and originally used by Sac and Fox soci- 
eties. The midewiwin bag was made from 
otter skin and fully beaded on all four 
paws and tail in applique stitch. 

“We want people to leave knowing 
that beads have a lot of variety/’ says 
Kallenberger. “There are beautiful pieces 
in this exhibit, and we want people to see 
beads beyond convention.” 

— Kerri Reeves 

The Philbrook Museum of Art, 2727 5. 
Rockford Road in Tulsa, features both exhibits 
January 31 through March 14. Markovitz '$ 
workshop is March 6 from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Her lecture is March 7 at 2 pan, Judy Cosers 
bead demonstration and gallery talk is March 
13 from 1 to 3 p.m . A special exhibit will 
showcase five beaded flapper dresses worn by 
Genevieve Pin Hips, former owner of the 
Philbrook mansion. 
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(filer ease o Museum begins the celebration of its 
50 th c Anniversary with two exciting exhibitions. 



SYMBOLS 
OF FXITH 
8c BELIEF 


Art of the 
Native 

Norman 

American 

Rockwell: 

Church 

An American 

January 22 - 

Portrait 

April 25, 1999 

February 19 - 
May 2y 1999 



For information: 

Toll Free 888-655-2278 
www. gilerease.org 


GILCREASE MUSEUM 

1400 Gilcrease Museum Road Tulsa, OK 74127 


Hours: 

9 - 5 T iiesd ay- S acu rd ay 
11-5 Sunday & Federal Holidays 


January ■ February 1999 
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Simon Olivier (#18) grew up in Saint-Jean Chryso$tome> Quebec and thought 
playing for an Oklahoma hockey team would mean up snow and run-ins with Garth 
Brooks. The defenseman first came to the Blazers as a rookie in 1 995 , 
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Face Off 

Photography by J.D. Merryweather 

“ARE YOU READY TO RUMBLE?” ECHOES THE LOUDSPEAKER, A FRENZIED 
war cry all too familiar to the thousands of hockey enthusiasts who 
faithfully take over the Myriad and Tulsa convention centers to watch 
their favorite Oklahoma teams hit the ice. From its meager beginnings 
twenty-seven years ago, the Central Hockey League (CHL) has grown to 
eleven teams in a seven state area, with the Oklahoma City Blazers and 
Tulsa Oilers leading the pack in game attendance. The Blazers lead off 
with 8>500 fans regularly yelling at each game, the Oilers follow with 
5,000 devotees. For the fans — as much as it is a love of the sport— game 
night is also about supporting favorite players, most of whom are young 
men from the provinces of Canada. (Even the Canadian national anthem 
is listed in the Oilers program.) To purchase Blazers tickets, call 
(405)235-7825; for Oilers tickets, call (9 1 8)252-7825, 



From left, Mike "Bullet” Berger of 
Alberta (#44 ) can lay claim to 3S0 
stitches over his thirteen -year NHL 
and CHL career. He leads the 
Oilers with the most games played 
and says "t he last six years o f my 
career [ with Tulsa] have been the 
best six years of my life. ” Luc 
Bcausoteil (#17) recen tly i node 
CHL history as the first player to 
record three sixty-goal seasons. 
Voted Most Valuable Player and 
Fan Favorite , he ties the Blazers 1 foe 
Burton for top scorer in the league. 
Michigan native Chris Smith (#33) 
scored ninety-nine points in his first 
two years with the Oilers, and 
goalie Rod Branch of British 
Columbia (#39) finished out last 
year with 1,705 saves. 


January ■ February 1999 
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From left , Blazer Corey MacIntyre 
(It 1 4) of Quebec says that while Wayne 
Gretzky is his idol on the ice , Michael 
Jordan is his favorite athlete. Voted 
Fan Favorite last year, Peter Arvanitis 
(#25), also from Quebec, broke an all- 
time CFIL record in 1997-98 with 
thirty-five major penalties for fighting, 
setting a team record for 403 penalty 
minutes. (Favorite band: Motley 
Criie.) Toronto native Brad Preston 
(#17) says he cats two grilled cheese 
sandwiches before each game. Fie 
finished last season with two hat tricks 
(three goals in one game). 


Coach Doug Sauter holds the best 
record ever for the Blazers, with 143 
wins in his first three seasons as 
coach. A Saskatchewan native and 
former goal tender, he claims two 
Adams Cup championships with 
the Blazers as well as two Western 
Division titles and one Levins 
Trophy. When the “ colorful ” coach 
is not on the ice, he might be found 
back in Canada overseeing his 
Simmenal cattle operation. 




Ontario native Troy Caley (#10) 
was voted Rookie of the Year last 
year by the Tulsa Oilers. This 
season, Caley recorded four goals 
and one assist against Fort 
Worth , scoring the points within 
an astounding ten minutes. 
Caley* s 1996-97 season was 
played on the European circuit 
with a team in Sweden. 
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Blazers goalie Mike “Willie** Williams (#35) finished last season with a .869 save percentage. 
The Michigan native thinks “ the worst part of playing hockey is getting dressed . ” 


/ a n u ary * F e h r nary 1999 
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AY OUT WEST ON A STRETCH OF VARICOSE CONCRETE TWO-LANE ROAD 
stained from the vermilion earth of surrounding wheat fields, a man dad in supple leathers 


and faded denim slips outside and welcomes the Oklahoma morning. Faint tracks of the night’s 
stars wither and vanish, and a hint of breeze stirs the weeds along a wire fence. Filled with stout 
coffee and plenty of courage, the man sees in a heartbeat that it is a post card-perfect day, tailor- 
made for a ramble on a motorcycle. A smile buds on his lips. All is right with the world. 


BY MICHAEL WALLIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
TOM LUKTR 


Above t Edna and Virgil Eby in / 935; opposite page, Becky Adair at a Tulsa bike show 
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‘It’s not the destination; it’s the journey.’ — Harley-Dcrc'uison saying 





M 


INDFUL THAT A MOTORCYCLE IS NOT 
just another vehicle but a distinct lifestyle, the 


man considers himself doubly blessed. For he will not 
be riding just any cycle — he owns a Harley. This fel- 


low is a true believer. He fears no evil, lives life full 


bore, and holds to the opinion that on the eighth day 
God created Harley- Davidson. 


Leather skullcap, gauntlets, and goggles in place, the man 
secures the straps on the saddlebags, swings a booted leg over 
the seat, and mounts his gleaming machine, a Heritage Softail 
Classic. A turn of the ignition key, a push on the starter but- 
ton, a gentle twist of the throttle, and the brawny Harley en- 
gine rumbles to life. 

As he glides off in the direction of his dreams, the rider ex- 
periences what many others only fantasize about. The process 
of unfettered travel takes over. All thoughts of the kids’ col- 
lege tuition, a volatile stock market, and the favorite loot ball 
team's losing season disappear. Every sense heightens at full 


the metal and chrome pony is transformed into a Chisholm 
Trail drover, an escaping desperado, a Kiowa scout. He be- 
comes a young Brando, the Lone Ranger, Easy Rider in earn ate. 
He is nineteen once again, en route to a Jimi Hendrix concert. 
Images of Jack Kerouac and Ken Kesey dance in his head. 

Through sunshine and buffeting wind and beneath the shad- 
ows and light of heaven, the rider cruises the open roads of 
Oklahoma all day long. Bound only by his own imagination, 
he does not turn the Harley around and head for home until 
long after the moon rises. 

Wherever the bike goes, heads turn. Everyone hears it com- 
ing. Nothing else sounds like a Harley. World-class writers have 
accurately recounted the din of combat, the crashing of tim- 
ber, the cry of an infant, and the laughter of a woman in love, 
but not one of them has even come close to describing the dis- 
tinctive purr, growl, and roar of a Harley-Davidson motorcycle. 

Ironically, at one time the Harley cycle earned the nickname 
“Silent Gray Fellow” in deference to the standard model's quiet 
muffler and stock shade of gray, the color of choice except for 
the optional basic black. But that was in 1907, the year Okla- 
homa became a state, when the Harley-Davidson Motor Com- 
pany — founded in 1903 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin — was still 
in its infancy. 

Since those early years, Harley has evolved into a cherished 
national icon. Of course, much of that air of reverence sur- 
rounding the Harley name comes from the fact that Harley- 
Davidson is the sole remaining motorcycle manufacturer in the 
United States and the nation's number one seller of heavy- 
weight bikes. The Harley is as American as Will Rogers, apple 



LEFT, DON AND REBA MULANAHAN 
IN FRONT OF THEIR TULSA SHOP; 
OPPOSITE PAGE, A COUPLE AT THE 
EUfAULA H.O.G. RALLY AND A YOUNG 
HARLEY ENTHUSIAST NAMED HARLEY 


alert. For the next several hours, man and machine blend into 
a sweet concoction and dance through time and space. 

Convinced that life begins at the off ramp, the biker and 
his Harley stick to roads less traveled. No need for maps, res- 
ervations, or turnpike change. The possibility of pure adven- 
ture waits around every curve and bend. The ride is all that 
matters. Time becomes meaningless. Only the aroma of suc- 
culent ribs wafting from a roadside pit reminds the rider to 
pause for a late lunch. 

The road beckons. With each passing mile, the man astride 


pie, and the bald eagle, which proudly serves as one of the 
company's symbols. The Harley is also much more, at least in 
the minds and imaginations of all those who choose to ride one. 

As a 1998 cover story about Harley-Davidson in Popular 
Mechanics puts it, the Harley cycle is “a poke in the eye to 
mainstream sensibilities, a rolling sculpture, a dub, a support 
group, a fantasy, a noisy declaration of independence, a way 
of life, a brotherhood, a religion, an obsession, something to 
believe in, an escape, and probably the best consumer prod- 
uct marketing device in history.” 
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RoyMeacham, 19 1 9 

When it comes to the so-called Harley 
mystique, perhaps the words embla- 
zoned across a popular biker T-shirt say 
it best: “If I have to explain, then you 
wouldn't understand. 11 

Yet hundreds of thousands of Harley 
owners — men and women from around 
the world and virtually every walk of 
life — need no explanation. They get the 
message loud and dear. Ranging from 
factory workers to brain surgeons, these 
brothers and sisters of the road hold 
their Harleys in high esteem and con- 
sider themselves members of a very 
special family. 

N owhere is the barley family 

of riders more stalwart than in 
Oklahoma. This state of diverse riding 
terrain crisscrossed with countless roads and trails — including 
almost 400 miles of vintage Route 66 — has always carried on a 
passionate love affair with Harley- Davidson. The feeling is mu- 
tual. As a result, many bikers consider Oklahoma prime riding 
territory — nothing short of Hog heaven on earth. 

Early in the company's history, the folks at Harley-Davidson 
actively courted customers in the Sooner State. Shortly after 
the turn of the century, the fledgling motorcycle manufacturer 
recognized that rural Oklahoma felt threatened by the rise of 
urban industrial America, which captivated many young Gkla- 


to the farm) this inability to join his 
chums in their pastimes or to seek his 
own pleasures , that often makes farm life 
distasteful to him. 

Get him a HARLEY-DAVIDSON . It 
will let down the bars and take him 
where he wishes in a fraction of the time 
he would use by team , It will open up a 
thousand and one pleasures heretofore 
denied him , You wilt find he wilt return 
at bedtime happy, contented, and satis- 
fied with his lot in life , 

Strategically placed advertisements 
and Harley-Davidson 's other perceptive 
marketing techniques proved effective 
not only in Oklahoma but also across 
the rest of the country. Since 1903, when 
the company produced a grand total of 
three motorcycles, Harley-Davidson has 
grown steadily through both good times and bad. 

Today, more than 1.5 million Harley- Davidsons cruise the 
world's byways, including restored Harley models which never 
depreciate and can sell for $30,000 or more. Projections call for 
at least another 160,000 bikes to roll off production lines this 
year, with prices ranging from $5,400 for a no-frills Sportster to 
$20,000 for the larger, high-powered models. 

As the company's production line has expanded, Harley- 
Davidson dealerships have also sprung up across the nation and 
around the world. Of the current worldwide network of 1,000 



ROY MUCH AM LOVED NOTHING MORE THAN 
TEARING AROUND A RACETRACK ON A SPEEDING 
CYCLE, PREFERABLY A HARLEY-DAVIDSON. 



homans. In response to the lure of big city lights, Harley pro- 
vided an enticing alternative beyond gasoline-engine tractors 
and trucks and other practical technological advances. 
Beneath the bold headline, “WHY THE MOTORCYCLE 
KEEPS BOYS ON THE FARM,” a clever Harley sales pitch in 
the Oklahoma Farm Journal of June 15, 1 9 1 3> surely must have 
attracted its fair share of new cycle riders: 

Don't expect your boy to be happy on the farm if the summer 
season brings only work . When the day's work is over , don't tell 
him the horses are too tired for roadwork, because it is this tying 


authorized Harley-Davidson dealers, more than half operate 
in the United States. (Other popular dealers hail from Canada 
and the Netherlands.) Seven company-approved outlets are lo- 
cated in Oklahoma — flourishing dealerships in Bartlesville, 
Lawton, Moore, Oklahoma City, Stillwater, and two in Tulsa. 

“Oklahoma is most definitely Harley country,” smiles Reba 
McClanahan. She should know. McClanahan is the busy owner 
of Myers- Duren Harley-Davidson, Oklahoma's oldest Harley 
dealership and possibly the third oldest in the nation. 
McClanahan is the third owner of the Tulsa-based dealership, 
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which brothers Ward and Virgil Eby opened in 1912 on West 
Second Street as a retail outlet for the now long-extinct Excel- 
sior motorcycles. In 1914, the Ebys moved their operation to 
new quarters on North Main Street and began to carry the 
Harley- Davidson cycles. It was a wise decision. 

Harley fever spread like prairie fire across Oklahoma. Thanks 


silver screen. 

While working as a motorcycle and automobile recovery of- 
ficer for the Tulsa Police Department and later as a deputy sheriff 
in Osage County, Meacham became known as a crack pistol shot, 
His real reputation tor fearlessness and daring, however, resulted 
from his prowess as a racer of fine-tuned Harley- David son bikes. 



to continuing technical advances, Harley sales bested all com- 
petitors, including European -manufactured bikes and the In- 
dian brand of cycles, for many years Harley- Davidson’s pri- 
mary American competitor Throughout the Roaring Twen- 
ties and the bittersweet Thirties, packs of accomplished bikers 
traversed the boulevards and back 
roads of Oklahoma on shiny Harleys. 

Many of those cycles were supplied by 
the Eby brothers of Tulsa, who relo- 
cated the dealership again in 1921 . With 
each move, the Ebys won over more 
Ha rley- Davidson devotees. 

Nearly every one of the pioneering 
Harley riders — including some from the 
Eby clan- — were daredevils to the core. 

Long after the passing of those spirited 
bikers, their escapades were recounted at 
dirt racetracks and cycle rallies around the 
state and far beyond, Tom Cat Rankin, 

Bell Johnson, Hershel Turk, Dusty 
Rhodes, Buck McNeil, Ray Newman, and 
many others left indelible tread marks in 
the dust and mud of Oklahoma. A few of 
them became legends. 

One at Oklahoma’s most famous bik- 
ers was Roy Meacham. This veteran law 
officer loved nothing more than tearing 
around a racetrack on a speeding cycle, 
preferably a Harley- Davidson. He be- 
came known as Roy “Make My Day* 

Meacham — -decades before Clint 
Eastwood snarled the words on the 


In 1926, Roy “Make My Day” Meacham perished in a fiery wreck 
during a car race in Texas. Sorrowful hiker pals in T ulsa believed 
if Meacham would have had any say in the matter, he would have 
opted for going out on his trusty Harley. 

A few years before Meacham’s death, the Ebys had moved 
their Tulsa Motor & Cycle Company 
yet again, to East Second Street, There 
it would remain until 1949, when they 
sold the dealership to Glen E. "Dutch” 
Myers. Transplanted to Oklahoma 
from Kansas where he had operated a 
Harley dealership, Myers and his 
brother, Les, had been in their teens 
when they launched their first cycle 
shop in Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Soon after Myers took the reins, the 
Tulsa dealership moved to Eleventh 
Street and Houston Avenue, operat- 
ing under several names, including 
Dutch & Sons and the Tulsa Motor- 
cycle Company. In the turbulent 
1960s, Myers built a new facility on 
South Utica Avenue while continuing 
to serve as the region’s primary source 
for Harley cycles. Following Myers’s 
death in 1974, his son Don took over 
the dealership. 

Enter Reba Hicks, born in 1940 on 
the outskirts of Cordell Reba’s father 
died when she was only five. Raised on 
a family farm by her schoolteacher 
mother, the young woman excelled as 



THROUGHOUT THE ROARING TWENTIES AND THE 
BITTERSWEET THIRTIES, PACKS OE ACCOMPLISHED 
BIKERS TRAVERSED THE BOULEVARDS AND BACK 
ROADS OE OKLAHOMA ON SHINY HARLEYS. 
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HARLEY LINGO 

You've got the wheels, 
can you talk the talk? 

APE HANGERS: Especially high 
handlebars that force riders to adopt 
an ape- like posture. 

BEATER: A backup motorcycle that 
owners of expensive cycles use for 
commuting and errands- 







'K 



BUDD Y PEGS: Footpegs for motor- 
cycle passengers. 

CAGE: Biker name for cars. 
CHOPPER: Custom motorcycles with 
ail the superfluous parts chopped 1 ' 
off, or modi fled, to make the bike 
faster or sleeken 

GARBAGE WAGON: A deroga- 
tory term used by outlaw bikers to de- 
scribe fancy touring bikes. 

HACK: N ame for t he sid eca r . 

HOG: Common nickname for a 
Harley- Dav idson motorcycle. 

H.O'G,; Har!e> Owners Group, 
founded in 1983 and now the world s 
largest factory-sponsored motorcycle 
organization with 1 ,000 chapters and 
more than 400,000 members. 

RUB: Rich urban biker, a derisive 
term often used by seasoned Harley 
riders when referring to doctors* law- 
yers, and other professionals (a.k.a 
U yuppie scum” I who purchase expen- 
sive new 1 larleys as status symbols, 
SISSY BAR: A backrest attached be- 
hind the passenger s portion of the 
saddle or seat. 

5TURGIS; A small town in South 
Dakota which annually hosts the most 
famous of all biker rallies. 

WILLIE G.: Grandson of the founder, 
Willie G. Davidson serves as styling 
vice president and has achieved celeb- 
rity status as the driving force behind 
the company's success. 


Dutch Myers Harley-Davidson Motorcycle Co. 

a student After earning a degree from 
Southwestern State University in 
Weatherford, Reba taught English at 
Sayre where she met and married fellow 
teacher Lowell Duren. 

The couple soon relocated to 
Norman, where Lowell attended OU 
and Reba taught at nearby Moore High 
School. From there, the Durens 
hopscotched, first to Ohio State so 
Lowell could complete work on his doc- 
torate and then to a branch of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where Reba picked 
up a masters degree in business educa- 
tion. By the late 1960s, Lowell chaired 
the math department at Western Mary- 
land College at Westminster. Reba con- 
tinued to work as a teacher and began 
doctoral work in business education. 

In 1973, the Durens — eager to find a 
pleasurable pastime activity- — pur- 
chased their first motorcycle and be- 
came hopelessly hooked. In little time, 
the experience completely altered their lives. “Within a two- 
year period, we owned four cycles,” Reba recalls. “That was 
when we decided to leave the academic world and look for an 
available dealership we could buy,” 

They returned to Oklahoma and began their search. Their 


the siren call of Harley. Instead of sell- 
ing out and returning to the classroom, 
she remained in Tulsa as the sole owner 
of her own Harley- Davidson franchise. 
During the darkest days, she benefited 
from the wisdom of Howard 
S wofford — known as “Mister Harley- 
Davidson” — a mechanical genius who 
had worked for Dutch Myers and con- 
tinued as parts manager at Myers - 
Duren until his death in 1985. 

“Howard was a father figure, a teddy 
bear, a shoulder to cry on, my Rock of 
Gibraltar,” she says. “That man loved 
Harleys, and he believed in me. We 
wouldn't be in business today if it 
hadn’t been for Howard,” 

By building on the dealership's long 
history of success, Reba endured the eco- 
nomic downturns of the 1 980s. She also 
found happiness, thanks to a church 
singles group where she encountered 
Don McClanahan, a native of southeast- 
ern Oklahoma. He and Reba married in 1979. Don retired in 198 1 
after thirty- four years with Safeway and joined Reba at the deal- 
ership helm. The following year, Don's son, fohn Paul 
McClanahan (best known in Harley circles as Johnny) joined the 
Myers-Duren team, which now numbers twenty employees — six- 



THE HARLEY CYCLE 1$ 'A ROLLING SCULPTURE, A 
CLUB, A SUPPORT GROUP, A TANTA5Y, A NOISY DEC- 
LARATION Of INDEPENDENCE, A WAY OF LIFE/ 



dream came true in 1977 when they purchased the well-estab- 
lished Harley shop in Tulsa from the Myers family. 

Everything appeared rosy for the couple and their dealership, 
Myers-Duren Harley-Davidson. Then Reba was blind-sided. 
After only a year, Lowell suddenly decided he was tired of the 
business and wanted out. He also announced that he wished 
to end their marriage. 

Devastated by her husband’s actions but as resilient as the 
land of her roots, Reba was not about to give up. She had heard 


teen more than when Reba first acquired the business. 

Johnny, a genuine Harley enthusiast since he was a boy, 
heads up the busy sales force operating from the dealership's 
most recent site, a 20, 000-square- foot custom-designed art 
deco showplace on South Peoria Avenue near Tulsa's trendy 
Brookside district. Customers — who include entertainer Roy 
Clark, former Oklahoma State University football coach Pat 
Jones, and a legion of upwardly mobile professors — hail from 
a radius of more than a hundred miles in several states. 
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As is the case at the other half-dozen authorized Harley 
dealerships scattered around the state — including Harley- 
Davidson World in the Oklahoma City stockyard district and 
C& C Harley- Davidson, Tulsa’s other dealer — customers flock 
to Myers- Duren for much more than motorcycles. Harley- 
Davidson also sells attitude. Bikers and those who only dream 
of becoming bikers shop for the full line of Harley- Davidson 
licensed products ranging from clothing, boots, and riding gear 
to toys, throw pillows, and deodorant. 

n Harley- Davidson riders aren’t just Hell’s Angels or tough 
guys,” explains Vince Stanhope of Tulsa. “Fact is, we always 
have been much more than that. Women make up a large part 
of the Harley crowd, too. You can be who you want and still 
be accepted. When I go to a state rally, I might be among law- 
yers, doctors, and outlaws. Nobody cares what you do or how 
much money you have.” 

Stanhope knows Harleys and those who ride them as welt as 
anyone. Born in Kansas in 1926 and an Oklahoman since 1951 , 
Stanhope acquired his love of Harley- Davidson from his hither, 
who owned a 1919 model. Retired from Southwestern Bell, 
where he worked for thirty- seven years, Stanhope says his first 
Harley was a 1 932 Flathead he bought in 1946 after he was dis- 
charged from the navy. Since then, he has owned ten Harleys, 
including several he purchased from Myers-Duren. 

“There is nothing quite like a Harley-Davidson cycle,” says 
Stanhope. “Every time 1 get on one of my Harleys, 1 still get a 
chill down my spine,” 

David Granke, a middle-aged project engineer from Tulsa, 


back to Wagoner in 1979 so his two daughters could know 
their father's family. 

Thompson, a grandfather now, sports a heard, long hair, 
and a spirit that personifies freedom. He is also a bit of a phi- 
losopher, dispensing generous helpings of wisdom from his 
shop. Sonny’s Custom Motorcycles, He has ridden Harleys 
since he was fifteen. “I have tried it all,” Thompson says with a 
smile, just before saddling up for a ride to nowhere on a 1979 
Harley he considers an old friend. “I have snow skied, white- wa- 
ter rafted, jumped out of airplanes and off bridges, but the one 
thing 1 have never stopped doing or wanting to do is ride a 
Harley. I pray to God I never do,” Iff 

Contributing editor and Harley owner Michael Wallis will receive 
the 1999 Arrell Gibson Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Oklahoma Center for the Book this March . 

GETTING THERE 

The state's biggest sanctioned Harley-Davidson gathering is the H.O.G . 
Rally on October 7-9 at Fountainhead State Resort near Lake Ettfaula. 
Nearly 3,000 people (and half as many bikes) roll into town for tours, 
cruises , and parades. Fm for families. (800) 345-6343. Fora more adult 
atmosphere, try Mayfit, set for May 14-16 at Pawhuska near the junction 
of Highways 60 and 99 by the fairgrounds. The ride-in began eleven years 
ago to protest helmet laws (hence the ( fit n ) but now celebrates the biker 
world through live musk, merchandise, and notorious biker games. 

Cost : bikes admitted free, SW per car, up to $25 for recreational vehicles . 
f9/5J 287-3244. Six blues bands and 500 bikers showed up in downtown 
Grove last year for the first Dirty Ernie's Bikers and Blues Rally tentatively 
set for October 8-1(1 Cost: $10. (918) 786-9079 . the aduhs-onty Party on 



agrees. Although the 1998 Fat Boy he purchased from C & C 
Harley-Davidson is his first Harley, Crankegets the same warm 
feelings veteran riders do whenever he turns over the engine. 
“Every ride I take is awesome,” says Cranke. “The diversity of 
people J meet is incredible. We never talk about work or our 
careers. We ride. That’s what matters.” 

Perhaps the best description of the Harley experience 
comes from Sonny Thompson. Born in Oklahoma in 1945, 
Thompson spent much of his life in California. He moved 


the Mountain ride- in each Labor Day weekend takes place on private 
campgrounds in Higgins, ten miles east ofHartshome on Highway 1. Cost: 
$20 per rider, $30 with guest . (918) 429-8103, J&fs Hawg Holler Camp 
at Rose , nine miles east of Locust Grove on Highway 4 12, sponsors ride-ins 
each Easter, Labor Day, and Fourth of July. Cost : $W, kids under 10 
ad i n ittei l free . ( 9 / 8) 868 -2963. Big ci ty r hi kers n tay prefer Okla h ot t n r O ty y s 
Harley Fest , sponsored and held each August at the country dance club In 
Cahoots, 2301 S. Meridian. (405) 686-1 13L Anyone with a registered 
Harley' may join the Oklahoma CityH.O. G. Club , which hosts at least 
four rides a month and participates in various charitable events . Cost: $14 
if you're riding solo, $20 a couple. (405) 63 1 -8680. 
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T he top four show-biz big bucks buckaroos 

are Tom Mix, Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, and 
Hopalong Cassidy, each of whom managed to turn 
the American dream media-marketing machine up- 
side down by carefully crafting their self-styled, star- 
powered personas. While there are other cowpoke 
heroes who might be chosen as special favorites by 
fans, these four are perennial icons, men who made 
the most impact on twentieth century American 
popular culture and Wild West mythmaking on ra- 
dio, television, and the big screen. 

Tom Mix was the first to blaze the happy trail into 
merchandising, selling his name and likeness on 
products. Gene, Roy, and Hoppy took note, following 


afterward on horseback into that great western frontier 
called success. From sunrise to sunset, from adventure 
to misadventure, these decked-out dudes embodied the 
stuff of fantasy and dreams for audiences who could 
never get enough of gun-totin' cowboy heroes and their 
gray-bearded sidekicks. Rough ranchers, hotshot villains, 
warring Indians, sweetheart ingenues in gingham, tough 
cowgirls, and sultry saloon singers allacted out imagined 
scenarios amid the horses, cattle, dogs, and buffalo 
somewhere on a studio back lot or the Wild West 
canyons of the Hollywood Hills. But as you watched 
Tom, Gene, Roy, or Hoppy galloping after the bad guys 
or saving the ranch from cattle rustlers, their bravery 
and heroism all seemed larger than life yet cowboy-real. 


by Robert Heide and John Gilman 

Tom Mix on the back cover of the Big Little Book Tom Mix and the Scourge of Paradise Valley 
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I N THE OLD WESTERNS, TOM MIX ALWAYS PLAYED 
one of those good guys who rode his horse, Tony, into 
town where he innocently encountered some kind of 
trouble. Only after a series of incidents, confrontations, crises, 
and full-blown gun shootm* scuffles did the situation — 
through the help of Tom — see the light of day. As the hero, he 
alone could save the day. 

Tom Mix was born in Mix Run, Pennsylvania, on January 6, 
1880, and in the course of his film career, his biography was 
transformed by Hollywood press agents into a mythic mix of facts, 
half-truths, and ballyhoo bunk. Some stories had Tom born in 
Texas, fighting in the Spanish- American War with the Rough 
Riders. Other yarns had him working as a U.S. Marshal and then 
as a Texas Ranger. One account held that he had been knifed or 
gunned forty- seven times and had the wounds to prove it. 

What is known, is that he joined the army to fight Spain in 




MIX 


1898 but never saw action. Then after deserting Fort Hancock, 
New Jersey, Mix fled to Oklahoma Territory, where he worked 
as a cook, bartender (at Guthrie’s Blue Bell Saloon), physical 
fitness instructor, and then rodeo cowboy for the Colonel Zack 
Mulhall Wild West Show, In 1906, Mix left the small Mulhall 
show to join the top-drawer Miller Brothers and their 101 
Ranch Wild West Show near Ponca City, where he became a 
first-class roper and rodeo contest champion. 

In 1909, Mix was given a feature pari in a semi-documentary 
silent motion picture called Ranch Life in the Great Southwest. Colo- 
nel William Selig, one of the first film producers in Hollywood (a 
sort of early David Geffen), saw the film and was mesmerized by 
Mix's dexterous handling of guns, horses, and cattle and signed him 
up to make one and two- reel films which were shown at movie 
theaters across America, primarily at Saturday matinees. 

Thirteen years later, Tom Mix enjoyed full-fledged movie 
star status, earning more than $17,000 a week. Known for his 
fancy duds, Mix was no Hollywood drugstore cowboy, insist- 
ing on performing his own stunts, including great leaps across 
thirty- foot chasms. His first daredevil horse was Old Blue, fol- 
lowed by three different “Tonys,” the most famous of which 
was Tony the Wonder Horse, later called Tony Senior. Mix paid 
$12.50 in 1909 for Tony, a horse who jumped over walls, gal- 
loped through fire, plunged off cliffs into rivers, and helped his 
owner earn $7.5 million over two decades. 

Mix established himself as "King of the Screen Cowboys,” ap- 
pearing in such silent films as Treat 'em Rough, Do and Dare , Hello 
Cheyenne , The Great K and a Train Robbery, and Riders of the 
Purple Sage . Perhaps the "Mix Special” train tour of 1925 solidi- 
fied his star power. With his wife, daughter, mother-in-law, slew 
of press agents in tow, and one baggage car full of his sartorial 
western wardrobe, Mix and Tony eventually arrived in New York 
to thousands of fans who lined the streets for a mere glimpse of 
the pair. The public relations tour continued on to Europe aboard 
the S.S. Aqt titan in. Jn England, Mix rode Tony through Hyde Park 
alongside the Prince of Wales. They were celebrated in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Amsterdam, where the press hailed him as the ''greatest 
cowboy in America.” Upon returning to the states, Mix visited 
President Calvin Coolidge, who called Mix “America's greatest 
ambassador of goodwill.” 

After the success of A! Jolsonin The jazz Singer \\\ 1927, many 
of the major studios added sound to their films. Fox Studios, 



Tom Mix pocket 
watch with fob, 
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Tom Mix Plays a 
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Tom Mix and the 
Hoard of Montezuma, 
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Mix’s home studio, jumped into the fray with a new focus on 
playboys, flappers, and sophisticated drawing room comedies. 
After they cut back on westerns. Mix left, eventually making 
six unsuccessful silent films for Film Booking Office headed by 
Joseph Kennedy, In the 1929 stock market crash, Mix lost 
$ 1 million, his mansion in Beverly Hills, and his Arizona ranch. 
After these setbacks, he joined the Sells- Floto Circus, As its star, 
he earned $10,000 a week, A few years later, he was persuaded 
to make talking pictures for Universal. His first “talkie,” Destry 
Rides Again , did well at the box office, but after eight more of 
what were deemed “horse operas” by critics, Tom Mix hung 
his saddle in the picture business. 

Radio came to the rescue. The Ralston Tom Mix Radio Show , 
sponsored by the Ralston Purina Company, hit the airwaves 
in 1933 and lasted for seventeen years as one of the most popu- 
lar shows on the dial. Beginning as a fifteen-minute serial, this 
afternoon show soon extended to a half-hour, appealing to 
American youngsters in the Depression who tuned in eagerly 
to explore the myths of the Old West. It was only a soundman 
hitting coconut shells against a soundboard that created the 
hoof beats of Tony the Wonder Horse, just the crumpling of 
cellophane near a microphone that made the crackle of a brush 
or barn fire, but for the children sitting next to the family con- 
sole in living rooms all across America, it was real enough. Mix 
himself never appeared on the show; instead the radio “voices” 
of Artells Dickson, Jack Holden, Russell Thorson, and Curley 
Bradley played the legendary cowboy. 

On October 12, 1940, Tom Mix got into his custom-built 
Cord Phaeton with longhorns mounted on the radiator. Wear- 
ing his great ten-gallon Stetson, a cream -colored cowboy suit, 
patent leather boots stitched in red, white, and blue, and his 
diamond -studded platinum belt buckle (with his famous brand 
that marked everything from his underwear to his horses), he 
headed from Tucson, Arizona, north to Phoenix, On a detour 
he swerved to miss a road crew, careened into a gully, and over- 
turned, breaking his neck. He died instantly. 

In his heyday, Tom Mix left most of his contemporaries be- 
hind on the dusty trail. Yet Hoot Gibson, Buck Jones, and Pee 
Wee Holms regarded him with awe, and his friend, Will Rogers, 
called him “the best there is,” 

Tom Mix disciples are more than just fans. Many flock to his 
birthplace in Mix Run, Pennsylvania, and to the site of the 101 
Ranch in Oklahoma where he spent four years as a cowboy. The 
Tom Mix “run” continues to the nearby Tom Mix Museum in 
Dewey and to the pavement outside Mann's Chinese Theater in 
Hollywood, where Tom left impressions of his hands and boots 
along with Tony's hoof prints. Hollywood tour guides also show 
his Beverly Hills mansion and the gravesite in Forest Lawn Me- 
morial Park in Glendale, California, his final resting place. 

The original merchandise connected to Tom Mix is legend- 
ary. Among the items avidly sought by collectors are Big Little 
Books with titles such as Tom Mix Avenges the Dry Gutched 
Range King a nd Tom Mix and the Texas Bad Man , suede leather 
outfits for boys and girls, telephone sets, and a rare 1935 Tom 
Mix Deputy gold and silver finish brass ring which was a 
Chiclets gum premium and is valued today at $6,000, 
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GENE AUTRY died on 
October 2, 1 998, of respiratory 
failure after suffering from 
lymphoma. The great cowboy 
star and entrepreneur was 91, 
leaving behind a net worth of 
$350 million including a 
personal collection of western art and cowboy and 
Indian memorabilia. He is survived by his wife, 
Jacqueline Ellam; a sister, Veda; and several nieces 
and nephews. Buried in Forest Lawn cemetary, Autry 
lived out his last years and days in Palm Springs. 

ROY ROGERS died of 
congestive heart failure at 4:30 
a.m. on July 6, 1 998, at his Apple 
Valley, California, home with his 
wife at his bedside. Since that 
time, countless magazines have 
featured the handsome cowboy 
on their covers. The posthumous articles all testified to 
the fact that shy, soft-spoken Rogers will never be 
forgotten in the annals of western cowboy lore. Besides 
his wife. Dale Evans, survivors include his son, Roy 
Rogers Jr.; a stepson, Tom Fox; a stepdaughter, Linda 
Lou Johnson; two adopted daughters, Cheryl Barnett 
and Dodie Sailors; and a foster daughter, Marion Swift. 
The couple's theme song, "Happy Trails," was played 
at his funeral service held at the Church of the Valley in 
Apple Valley, California. 
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ORN IN 1907 IN TIOGA, TEXAS, GENE AUTRY WAS 
Hhe son of a cattle dealer and horse trader. As a 
youngster. Gene's father moved the family to a newly 
purchased ranch near Berwyn, Oklahoma* There Gene picked 
up the basic skills of cattle wrangling, roping, and branding. 
Gene— then known as Orvon — worked the night shift in a 
telegraph office in Chelsea, Oklahoma. Restless and bored by 
his job, though, he took to playing his guitar. Will Rogers 
came into the office one day, heard him singing, and sug- 
gested he try auditioning for radio shows in the area. A 
job on Tulsa's KVOO as “Oklahoma's Yodeiing 
Cowboy” garnered the recognition 
he craved, and after two years of 
singing and yodeiing, he landed 
a contract with American 
Record Corporation. His first 
hit with ARC, “That Silver- 
Haired Daddy of Mine,** sold 
30,000 copies in the first 
month of its release in 1930. 

Soon Gene was working 
for the Sears Roebuck and 
Company, which provided 
outlets for his own Okeh 
record label through catalogs and 
department stores. During the first half of the 
1930s, the company hired him to star in the Gene Autry 
Program on station WLS (World's Largest Store) in Chicago. 
By 1934, he made his first appearance in a feature film, In 
Old Santa Fe . This first screen opportunity landed Autry the 
lead in the thirteen-episode serial. Phantom Empire , and 
ultimately into a starring role in the western feature, Tumblin' 
Tumbleweeds . His horse, Champion, and his comic sidekick, 
Smiley “Frog” Burnett, accompanied him as he made dozens 
of films for Republic, achieving for that studio a financial 
boom comparable to what Tom Mix had done for Fox. 

After making twenty films, though, he was still earning 
only $150 a week, so Autry walked out on the studio head, 
Herbert Yates. Yates refused to give Autry a raise and 
threatened to replace him with a new singing cowboy he had 
waiting in the wings — Roy Rogers. Autry played his trump 
card — an adoring public— and Yates finally capitulated, 
agreeing to pay Autry $12,500 a film. 

By 1937, Gene Autry was voted the number one western 
star by theater exhibitors. Tagged “America's favorite cow- 
boy,” he was fourth at the box office after Mickey Rooney, 
Spencer Tracy, and Clark Gable, according to a 1940 poll con- 
ducted by Motion Picture Herald . His Melody Ranch weekly 
radio show on CBS hit airwaves in 1940 and lasted until 1956. 



Autry's most significant recording hit was “Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer,” which sold over 10 million copies and com- 
peted with Bing Crosby’s “White Christmas” for the number 
one all-time hit record, (Other than his LPs, avid collectors 
of Autryana still seek out original period sheet music, 78 rpm 
records, and Gene Autry song folios.) 

After serving in the Army Air Force in World War II, 
Autry formed his own company to produce films for Co- 
lumbia Pictures, making thirty movies from 1947 to 1953. 
He also went on personal appearance tours, often playing 
the rodeo circuit and sometimes grossing as much as 
$800,000 in a two-month period. During his career, he made 
ninety-four films, recorded 635 songs (200 written or co- 
written by Autry), and was one of the first major stars to 
move into television. Ninety-one episodes — seventy-six in 
black and white and fifteen in color — of the Gene Autry 
Show aired. During this time, Autry tapped into merchan- 
dising — ‘everything from children's ranch outfits to 
metal lunch boxes, all featuring him and Cham- 
pion. His image also helped sell cowboy boots, plenty 
of Quaker Oats, and Sunbeam bread. Autry be- 
came not just one of the richest cowboys in 
the world, but in 1990 he was the only en- 
tertainer on the Fortes 400 list. His busi- 
ness ventures included oil wells, radio sta- 
tions, cattle ranches, song publishing com- 
panies, and the California Angels baseball 
team, which he sold to Disney shortly before 
his death. Over the years, even place names 
were overcome by his charisma. In 1941, his 
hometown of Berwyn, Oklahoma, changed its 
name to Gene Autry. 

High on the list of Autryana collectibles are 
movie posters and lobby cards. The posters 
range in size from one-sheet to three-sheet to 24-sheet bill- 
board posters. Lobby cards from each movie came in sets 
of eight, including a title card featuring all the stars and 
seven scene cards picturing highlights from the movie. Some 
Autry items sought are a rare Gene Autry statue from the 
early 1930s, giveaways from Pillsbury and Quaker Oats, rain 
boots, six-shooter sets, the Chuck Wagon Chatter coloring 
book, and Melody Ranch cutout doll sets. 
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Gene Autry and 
the Red Bandit’s 
Ghost, 1947, 
Big Little Book 


Embossed leather 
Gene Autry wallet, 
from the 1940s 
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E lton John’s "roy Rogers” from his goodbye 

Yellow Brick Road album testifies to the ongoing 
appeal of Roy Rogers, who came to share Gene 
Autry's “King of the Cowboys” status. Not only did he 
follow Autry into the movies as a singing cowboy star, but 
they competed on the little blue box (television) in the 
1950s, both getting rich endorsing their own cowboy 
lunch boxes, western outfits, boots, toys, and coloring 
books— over 400 different Roy Rogers items in all. 

Rogers was born in Duck Run, Ohio, as Leonard Slye* Grow- 
ing up in Duck Run, he learned to play the guitar, eventually 
becoming a square-dance caller. He could also sing and was a 
first-rate yodeler, soon joining the Rocky Mountaineers as lead 
vocalist on a small radio program. Heading for California, 
Rogers joined the International Cowboys, which later changed 
its name to the OBar-O Cowboys. 

By 1936, Roy was making $35 a week singing with the Sons 
of the Pioneers* An offer to appear in Gene Autry films lured 
the now-popular group to Hollywood, where they sang in 
Autry's Tumblin' Tumbleweeds, The Big Show , and The Old 
Corral They also did a stint in a prestigious western, Rhythm 
on the Range, starring Bing Crosby and Frances Farmer. 

Fresh on the movie scene, Roy auditioned for So) Siegel, an 
executive at Republic who was impressed with his songs and 
fanciful yodeiing style. Siegel signed him to a contract and 
changed his name to Dick Weston. Movie mogul Herbert J. 
Yates, head of Republic, lined up Dick Weston as a backup 
threat to Gene Autry. In 1938, Yates changed Dick Weston to 
Roy Rogers and saddled him with a horse named Trigger, billed 
as “the smartest horse in the movies.” 

Roy Rogers's first movie was a 1938 release, big budget western 
adventure called Under Western Stars. The critics and public took 
to Rogers's boyish manner and handsome good looks* Between 
1938 and 1942, he made an astounding thirty-six features for 
Republic, all set in the western frontier era of the 1870s. 


During 

World War II, 
when Gene Autry “de- 
fected to the Army Air Corps,' 5 as 
Yates put it, Rogers was proclaimed “King 
of the Cowboys.” Soon his westerns were budgeted 
at $350,000 per picture with huge accompanying ad cam- 
paigns. In 1944, Roy made a film called The Cowboy and the 
Senorita , which co-starred Dale Evans. Evans, whose real name 
is Frances Smith, had been a radio singer who had already made 
several hit records. Perfect as the cowgirl-next-door and a natu- 
ral foil for Rogers, the perceptive producer Yates cast her as the 
romantic interest in Rogers's next twenty features* The couple 
married on New Year's Eve in 1947 on the Flying L Ranch near 
Davis, where they had filmed Home in Oklahoma. 

As early as the 1940s, the number of Roy Rogers products and 
endorsements was second only to Walt Disney* In the 1950s, Roy 
Rogers, Trigger, and Dale Evans merchandise earned $33 
million. These pop culture cowboy or cowgirl collectibles 
covered a vast range, including Thermos jugs, flashlights, 
jackknifes, and bedspreads. Like Gene Autry merchandise, Roy 
Rogers records, sheet music, song folios, movie magazines, 
movie posters, and lobby cards continue to be sought-after items 
in both the movie memorabilia and pop culture western fields. 



Meyercord decal of Roy 
Rogers and Trigger , 
circa 1950 


Lithographed metal Roy 
Rogers and Dale Evans 
lunchboxfrom American 
Thermos Bottle Company 


Western Roundup 
Giant Comic Book 


Gene Autry and 
Roy Rogers 
pocket knives 
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I N THE 195QS, A CHILD’S ROOM COULD HAVE EASILY 
been decorated in cowboy ana style, and an entire 
Hopalong Cassidy environment could be created from 
top to bottom with store-bought items. There was 
Hopalong linoleum, Hoppy western themed wallpaper, and 
Hoppy chenille bedspreads and drapes showing the cow- 
boy in black astride his famous white horse, Topper, against 
a wheat-colored background. A red metal Hoppy and Top- 
per hamper for dirty clothes could sit in the corner, 
accessorized with a fold-up “official” director's chair for the 
desk, and a litho-on-metal wastepaper basket for trash. 
Round out the room with lamps from Alladin Industries, 
an alarm dock, and of course, walls decorated with post- 
ers from Hopalong Cassidy's many movies. 

In the bathroom, while standing on a Hoppy bathmat, a 
child could use Hopalong Cassidy's creamy white hair 
trainer, but only after brushing his teeth with Hoppy tooth- 
paste and toothbrush from Dr. West's Dental Kit* In the 
kitchen, a variety of Hopalong Cassidy dinner plates, cof- 
fee mugs, glass tumblers, and silver ware encouraged the 
eating process. 

Breakfast was a cinch— every licensed dairy company 
used the same slogan, “Hoppy's Favorite Milk.” Hoppy was 
also pictured on Chicken -of- the- Sea and White Star canned 
tuna, Burnett's Instant Pudding boxes, a variety of ice- 
cream containers which all read “Hopalong Cassidy's Fa- 
vorite Ice Cream,” and a number of commercially baked 
breads such as Bond Bread or Butter-Nut bread. 

Hopalong Cassidy western outfits complete with hats, 
boots, holsters and guns, and a neckerchief for little cow- 
boys or cowgirls were available everywhere* A popular Item 


in the 1950s was a Hoppy sweater from the Barklay 
Knitwear Company. Kids could ride a Hopalong Cassidy 
bicycle to school and pack a sandwich in a metal Hoppy 
lunch box which included a Hoppy Thermos. 

Countless boxed games, children's readers, pop-up 
books, school note pads, pencil boxes, ballpoint pens, dart 
boards, paint sets, and anything else a child might need for 
work or play featured that silver-haired cowboy in black. 
Children joined the Hopalong Cassidy Troopers Club, 
which enlisted two million members and rivaled the Boy 
Scouts of America in numbers for a time. “Grandpa Rules” 
issued credos to members on being kind to birds and ani- 
mals, and keeping themselves neat and clean. He also de- 
manded that tots always be truthful, fair, and courteous, 
obey their parents, study hard, and avoid bad habits* 

Hopalong Cassidy, played by William Boyd, made his 
television debut in 1948. In the June 12, 1950, issue of Life 
magazine (which featured a smiling Hopalong Cassidy on 
its cover), the granddaddy of cowboys was proclaimed the 
new “Pied Piper” who led children into the dime store to 
buy Hoppy merchandise* 

It is estimated that there were over 2,500 Hopalong 
Cassidy products on the market by the early 1950s. First 
signed on April 29, 1949, the Hopalong Cassidy merchan- 
dise deal was by all standards the most grandiose ever. In 
1952 alone, $20 million worth of William “ Hoppy” Boyd 
products were sold. The Hopalong Cassidy image was care- 
fully developed by Boyd himself to appeal to both children 
and their parents. He was seen as a cowboy hero, grandfa- 
ther, and friend who preached morality and family values 
while wearing an ecstatic smile as he pointed and twirled 
his six-guns. Virile, fun loving, charitable, and kind, he nev- 
ertheless kept more than one eye on marketing, merchan- 
dise, and the American dollar. Here was a super-salesman 
as both cowboy-actor and the unofficial patron saint of 
children. Oddly, 46 percent of Hoppy' s supporters turned 
out to be adults, many of them senior citizens. 

The Hopalong Cassidy character w r as an invention of nov- 
elist Clarence E. Mulford, who wrote western novels in 
Brooklyn, New York, and first conceived the idea for a limp- 
ing cowboy hero in 1905. William Boyd had been a silent 
film star in the 1920s who drank and partied with all the 
Hollywood swells, including dance-crazy flapper Joan 
Crawford. The police arrest of another William Boyd in a 
gambling raid at a squalid ramshackle Hollywood stucco 
abode had the newspapers libeling the innocent actor and 
mixing up the details of the scandal. His matinee-idol sta- 
tus took a plunge, and he was then forced to sign with a B 
western producer named Harry “Pop” Sherman. 

Happy to get Boyd on the rebound, Sherman put him to 
work at a low fee in a non-limping stalwart Hopalong se- 
ries. Boyd was thirty-seven when he began making the 
Hopalong films, all of which had little to do with the origi- 
nal novels. Author Mulford scoffed at the films, never hav- 
ing been consulted, but the series lasted from 1935 to 1948 
with sixty-six episodes in the can. When Paramount 
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dropped the series, Boyd wisely acquired the rights to both 
the films and the Hopalong image. 

This first major western television series ranked in the top 
three programs in the country until the mid-1950s, when 
CBS launched the more psychological Gutisnwke . Hand- 
some Guy Madison as Wild Bill Hickok began to compete 
in the TV trail at this time as well, and Hoppy’ s national 
syndication was cut off at the end of 1954. 

At the height of his fame, though, William Boyd as Hoppy 
had a radio show' with 517 outlets, a television presence on 
fifty-seven stations, and a syndicated comic strip read by 
11.2 million readers. Hopalong Cassidy comic books sold 
as many as three million copies each month. 

In the course of playing Hopalong Cassidy, Boyd iden- 
tified more and more with his moralistic character, even- 
tually giving up a penchant for smoking, hard drinking, 
and carousing in nightclubs in favor of a more virtuous 
life. Many said that by the television years, Boyd literally 
embodied Hopalong Cassidy on screen and off. Here was 
a real-life, born-again American dream cowboy who went 
on to become a national hero. He could not sing, but he 
certainly knew how to franchise his image, smile, shake 
hands, and say “Howdy!” 

Today the collectors market for Hoppy memorabilia is sky- 
high, and the Hoppy products licensed to a great variety of 
mostly American companies are now topnotch in the pop cul- 
ture cowboy collectibles marketplace. A sampling would in- 
clude Bond Bread labels. Grape Nuts Flakes premiums, White 
Tower giveaways, Topps Chewing Gum, Big Top peanut but- 
ter, a Timex pocket watch, a camera, 2 1 -inch cloth dolls ( with 
leatherette belt, holster, boots with a painted latex head), 
metal binoculars, barrettes, play money, Topsides, Dudin-Up 
hair trainer and treatment set, concho branding irons, card- 
board punch-out guns, target sheets, adult and children’s 
sweaters, and a sterling silver Hoppy ring. 

As the century draws to a close, many treasure the 
memory of a silver-haired cowboy in black astride a w'hite 
horse, galloping along the old western trails and helping 
others cross that proverbial bridge into the new millennium. 
Though Hoppy is gone, he is remembered as one of the great 
mythological cowboy images of the twentieth century. Top- 
per died in 1961 after riding with Hoppy in the Rose Bowl 



Hoppymania — a milk glass, 
juice glass, coffee mug , 
Dairy lea milk bottle , with a 
litho-on-metal Hoppy Bond 
Bread sign in the back 


Hopalong Cassidy's 
Target Game, 
Marx tin litho toy 


Parade. Hopalong Cassidy, who died eleven years later at age 
72, never rode another horse. His films include Dangerous 
Venture , Forty Thieves , Happy's Holiday, Lumberjack, Sil- 
ver on the Sage r Six-Shooter Justice , King of the Range, and 
Last of the Trail [®E 

Robert Heide and John Gilman’s last article for the magazine 
was “Dime Store Indian’' in the May- June 1998 issue. The two 
have written for Elle, Mirabella, and New York magazines 
and co-authored twelve books about twentieth century pop 
culture in America , including. Box-Office Buckaroos 
(Abbeville Press J. Gilman's photograph of a 1930s Sunbeam 
MixM&ster from their book Popular Art Deco is a 1998 32-cent 
United States postal stamp. 

GETTING THERE 

The Tom Mix Museum in Dewey , 721 N, Delaware, four miles 
north of Bartlesville on Highway 75, treats the cowboy like its 
hometown hero, though he only spent a year and a half there 
assistant town marshal before marrying a local girl, Olive Stokes , 
and heading off to Hollywood. Museum highlights include a full- 
size plaster replica of Tony the Wonder Horse and Mix's original 
show saddle, leather hand gloves, and beaded Indian costume. 
Closed during January, it reopens in February from IQa.m, to 4:30 
pent. Saturday and 1-4:30 p.m. Sunday (regular hours begin in 
March). Donations o f $1 for adults and 50 cents for children are 
accepted but not required (918) 534-1555 . Dewey also hosts Torn 
Mtx Day in mid-September, but the one to watch is downtown 
Guthrie's Tom Mix Festival held in early September complete with 
a film festival memorabilia market , cowboy poetry contest, and 
s treet da n ce, (405 ) 282 -1947. 

The town of Berwyn did more than memorialize Gene Autry with 
their Gene Autry Oklahoma Museum — they even renamed the 
town after him in 1941. The schoolhouse- turned-museum at 601 
Prairie Street , twelve miles north of Ardmore off Interstate 35, 
includes Autryana like his saddle adorned with Mexican coins and 
a Melody Ranch bedspread, along with other original folios and 
movie posters featuring Roy Rogers and Hopalong Cassidy . ( Check 
out the Hoppy look-alike w/io shows up for the Gene Autry Film 
and Music Festival each September). Hours: 10 a. m. to 4 p.m. 

Mon day th ro ugh Satu rday. Do n a lion s a ccep t ed. ( 580) 294 -3047. 

Aspiring and veteran collectors should consider the Movie 
Poster Service , a Canton business northwest of Wa tonga on 
Highway 51 at 1 18 N. Broadway which specializes in finding and 
shipping original posters both old and new. Their inventory alone 
includes a million titles. Open by appointment. (580) 886-2248 or 
email mpsposters@pldL net. 




Hopalong Cassidy 
Ar\ f in radio came in 
red or black and ws 
shatterproof 


First Hoppy metal 
lunch box with decal of 
Hopalong Cassidy 
contained a 
Hoppy Thermos 
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The Winter of My Discomfort 


b y Ci o r d o n Grit c 


Oklahoma State University ; Stillwater \ 1 9S5 

T he first night the heat was broken in my dorm 

room, l had bloody nightmares, the kind so nasty you don't 
even wake up screaming. You just lie there thinking how sweet 
it is to be awake, I got up and noticed it was really cold. 1 turned 
on the light and breathed visibly. Now that's cold , I thought. 

It was reasonably close to morning, so I went to the room 
occupied by my student assistant, or S.A. After I had explained 
how cold it was in my room, using some colorful comparisons 
and offering to draw a picture of my toes falling off from frost- 
bite, the S.A. said, “What time is it?” 

“Time to get the heat fixed,” 

Old Central an OSU landmark 


“Works fine in here,” he said, trying to focus his eyes. 

“I don't live in here. I live in my room, for which I pay exor- 
bitant rent. Where's my heat?” 

“Have you tried turning up the thermostat?” he asked, pull- 
ing his Reeboks onto the wrong feet, 

“Sure, but first I had to chip the ice off it The ice was so thick 
I found a woolly mammoth in it. Get it fixed, okay?” 
i left for class and stayed gone until late evening. I’d like to 
tell you I spent that entire time in scholarly pursuits, but 1 bet 
you're not that much of a sap. At midnight, I came into my 
room and went to bed. This time I dreamed about gorgeous 
emerald jungles steaming with sweaty life. When I woke up, I 
decided that must be the sort of dream you always read about 
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in books about people who climb Mount Everest, take a nasty 
spill, break a hip, and wait for death at 30,000 feet in a state of 
pleasant delusion. 

After another episode with my S.A., I ended up in the cafete- 
ria, drinking coffee and hot chocolate while I waited for the 
university offices to open. When they did, I planned to stomp 
into selected ones whose listings in the campus directory seemed 
to promise they might have something to do with dorm room 
heaters. My friend Mark, an engineering major who always wore 
a stained white T-shirt, sat next to me and told me if I mixed the 
coffee and hot chocolate, I would have a mocha. He said Li as if 
he had invented the whole concept. 

At the Office of Residence Hall Maintenance and 
Skullduggery (I forget the exact title, but it 
was something to that effect), I met a man 
whose nametag said “Phipps.” On his 
desk was one neat pile of paper, high 
enough to force me into good posture 
if I meant to talk over it. 

“Maintenance requests,” Phipps 
said glumly, 

“There’s no heat in my dorm room,” 

1 said. 

“We don’t call them dorm rooms 
anymore,” Phipps informed me. “We 
call them residence hall units.” 

“Why?” 

“Because 'dormitory’ rhymes with 
'reformatory/ I got a memo from the 
dean about this.” 

“Can you fix my heat?” 

“You can fill out a request form.” 

“If I do, are you going to put it on the 
top of that stack?” 

“The bottom.” 

“I’ve got icicles hanging from the ceil- 
ing. One of them may fall tonight and stab me.” 

“We have procedures/’ 

“Will you come over to my residence hall unit so 1 can shut 
your head in my residence hall entry device?” 

“No need to get testy.” 

“Can 1 sleep at your house tonight?” 

“I’ll put you in my priority pile/’ 

1 didn’t see any other pile, but I had classes to get to. In Brit- 
ish literature, we were studying Beowulf, which as I recall is 
about cold weather and bloodshed. The deep cold strikes a chord 
of atavistic doom in a man , I mused. (I fancied myself a deep 
thinker in those days.) Perhaps this fear goes back to Neander- 
thal days y a voice in my head posited. Doubtless many Nean- 
derthals perished in cold snaps , the voice went on. It wouldn’t 
shut up. This insight might explain the phenomenon of seasonal 
depression , the voice concluded smugly. 

When I got home from classes, my dorm room had the smell 
of a newly lit furnace, that delicious burnt dust aroma. I’d never 
noticed how delicious it was before. I had certainly never 
thought of it as an actual aroma. Previously 1 had reserved the 


word “aroma” for the smells of baking bread and fresh coffee. 

1 napped in my now acceptably warm bed. A knock woke me 
at 1 1 p.m. It was Mark. 

“Don’t you get cold in that T-shirt?” I asked, noticing that the 
ketchup stain near his collar resembled a map of Africa. 

“No. Come out and see the snow,” 

“I’ve seen snow.” 

“Not like this. It’s all weird looking. We’re taking bets on 
whether a nuclear war is going on or if there’s just a raging for- 
est fire somewhere/’ 

1 put on a coat and went out on the lawn, where at least a 
dozen people had gathered to gaze at the sky. Enormous flakes 
of snow were falling, and each flake seemed half- 
melted before it even struck skin. When 1 
tried to look at any one flake that landed 
on me, Pd find it floating in a pool of its 
own molten substance. This snow had 
already piled to some depth. When 1 
walked on it, it didn’t squeak. It seemed 
to swallow the sound of my footsteps. 
It swallowed all noise, so that when you 
spoke it sounded hushed, as if you were 
speaking in church. After I noticed that 
damp sound, I found myself speaking 
in whispers. One guy let out a whoop 
and hurled a snowball, but everyone 
stared at him as if he had just belched 
during a sermon. 

The sky was what really made every- 
one whisper. It was orange, glowing, a 
glow which seemed to come equally 
from every part of the sky and not from 
any particular source. The snow was 
soft, refracted through the misty snow- 
fall, but brighter and more beautiful 
than a night with a full moon. Three 
young men huddled near me, and l could hear 
them whispering about the Apocalypse. 

1 went walking, 1 moved with slow and soundless footsteps 
down the Washington Street strip, which normally would have 
been dead on a week night. Everywhere l went, people were 
outside looking at the sky. I overheard a conversation between 
two women. One of them said the stadium lights were on, and 
the humid sky was casting them back at us. That was the most 
reasonable explanation 1 had heard so far. The other woman 
merely replied, “Oh.” Her long black hair was jeweled with fast- 
vanishing snowdrops. 

At four in the morning, I found my way back to my room. 
The thick frost was gone from the window, and a liquid light 
spilled in. I turned up the heat and went to bed, my atavistic 
doom subsided, M 

Contributing editor Gordon Grice graduated from Oklahoma State 
University in 1 988 and now teaches film > humanities , and English 
at Seward County Community College in Liberal Kansas. He lives 
in Guymon. 



The sky was glowing, 
a glow which seemed 
to come from every 
part of the sky and 
not from any 
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OKLAHOMA’S 

OU’S NEUSTADT PRIZE for LITERATURE SHINES 


O NE LITERARY PRIZE IS ROOTED 
in Swedish royalty; the other can 
be traced back to a farm boy-turned Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma professor named 
Roy. One annually bestows approxi- 
mately $1 million upon one writer, while 
the other awards a comparatively paltry 
$40,000 every other year. Despite the fact 
that one is a household word and the 
other is still little known outside of the 


literary cognoscenti, the parallels be- 
tween the Swedish Academy’s Nobel 
Prize in Literature and the University of 
Oklahoma’s Neustadt Prize for Literature 
are frequent and compelling, enough that 
last year the New York Times said the prize 
was “widely regarded as the most presti- 
gious international literary award after 
the Nobel” and years before dubbed it 
the “Oklahoma Nobel.” Or, in the words 
of the Parisian literary journal La 
Quinzaini litteraire> the Neustadt is “un 
Nobel americain.” 

Throughout its nearly thirty year his- 
tory, the prize, conferred by the OU jour- 
nal World Literature Today and named 
for an Ardmore oil family, has often 
crossed paths with the illustrious Nobel 
Prize. Since 1970, there have been nine- 
teen instances of what World Literature 
Today editors like to call “Neustadt- 
Nobel convergences/’ Three Neustadt 
Prize winners — Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 
Octavio Paz, and Czeslaw Milosz — went 
on to win the Nobel Prize in Literature 
after having first won the Neustadt Prize. 
Eleven candidates for the Neustadt Prize 


and four Neustadt Prize jurors, includ- 
ing Nobel Peace Prize winner Elie Wiesel, 
have been recognized by the Swedish 
Academy with Nobel Prizes. Osten 
Sjostrand, a member of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, served on the Neustadt jury in 1 982. 

As glittering as that record is, much of 
the Neustadt’s glow can be attributed to 
the incandescence of the Oklahoma- 
grown journal which awards the prize. 
World Literature Today publishes reviews 
of approximately 300 books in each 
quarterly issue, a survey of fiction, po- 
etry, literary criticism, biography, and 
drama from every corner of the globe, 
from Algeria to Estonia to Zimbabwe. 

Each year the journal’s editors scan 
hundreds of publisher’s catalogues and 
new books, attend international book 
fairs, and call on a stable of 800 review- 
ers who collectively read and comment 
on books written in seventy-three lan- 
guages, including Farsi, Tagalog, and 
Urdu. Along with reviews, the quarterly 
publishes a dozen or so critical articles 
(both academic and reader- friendly) in 
each issue about both mainstream and 
esoteric topics — emigration and the 
rise of the novel in Yemen, say, or a 
tribute to Canadian short story master 
Mavis Gallant. 

The resulting journal, edited in a quiet, 
tidy suite of offices in Monnet Hall on the 
OU campus, is “what may he the most 
cosmopolitan magazine in the United 
States,” according to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor , “If World Literature Today 
were not in existence,” declared Polish 
writer Czeslaw Milosz, “we would have 
to invent it.” 

World Literature Today was, in fact, 
invented as Books Abroad in 1927 by Roy 
Temple House. House, who grew up in 
Nebraska, spent time helping Belgian 
war orphans and refugees after World 


War I before coming to the University of 
Oklahoma to teach German and head up 
the foreign languages department. Dis- 
mayed by the trend in the United States 
toward isolationism. House set out to 
create a forum for increased understand- 
ing among nations through literature. 

It might come as a surprise that House 
would undertake such a task in the 
middle of the Oklahoma prairie, says 
William Riggan, World Literature Todaf s 
bookish editor and acting director. “It 
was because he was here,” says Riggan. 
“House felt the lack of contact in his own 
area of expertise, which was European 
fiction and languages,” 

House put the journal together with a 
volunteer staff “in a modest institution, 
without the leisure, the equipment, or 
the experience to do this work as well or 
as thoroughly as we might wish.” Work- 
ing seven days a week, House barely 
scraped together the money to publish 
the first issues (he economized by mak- 
ing notes on the backs of index cards dis- 
carded by other university departments). 
At first, he printed reviews of nearly ev- 
ery book by foreign presses he could get 
his hands on: books on maritime history, 
German church hymns, etymology. By 
House’s own reckoning, the first issue 
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in the SHADOW of the NOBEL 


by 

BARBARA 

PALMER 




NOBEL 


The Neustadt Prize is ' widely 
regarded as the most prestigious 
in ter national literary award 
after the Nobel.’ 

— The New York Times 


Clockwise from bottom left , Roy Temple 
House , Ernst Erich Noth — editor of 
Books Abroad / 949-5 % Neustadt 
Laureate Czeslaw Milosz, Rdtmdo 
Gallegos (Venezuelan president and 
author) with Ernst Noth, 1974 Neustadt 
winner Francis Ponge , Doris Neustadt 
presenting silver eagle feather to Paavo 
Haavikko, Osten Sjostrand ( member of 
the Swedish Academy and 1982 Neustadt 
jury) with World Literature Today editor 
Ivar Ivask and Giuseppe Ungaretti — 
Italian poet and first laureate of the 
Books Abroad International Prize for 
Literature in 1969 
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World Literature Today 
'may be the most cosmopolitan 
magazine in the United States , J 
— Christian Science 
Monitor 


Clockwise from bottom left , David Boren 
with this years Neustadt Laureate 
Nuruddin Farah, Walter Neustadt with 
/ 990 Neustadt Laureate Tomas 
Traustromer, Mexican poet and essayist 
Octavio Paz , Doris Neustadt with Gabriel 
Garda Marquez — winner of the 1972 
Neustadt Prize and the 1982 Nobel Prize , 
Nuruddin Farah at Full Circle Bookstore in 
Oklahoma City , N. Scott Mom a day, 1994 
Neustadt Laureate Kamau Brathwaite, 
American poet and Neustadt Laureate 
Elizabeth Bishop in 1976 
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featured “mediocre paper and mediocre 
proofreading.” 

But soon both House and readers con- 
sidered the quarterly a success, as the 
journal zeroed in on the world of belles- 
lettres — fiction, poetry, and drama from 
western Europe and South America- By 
1932, the journal was publishing articles 
on modern Russian poetry and German 
theater, along with comments on the 
Nobel Prize in Literature gathered from 
such literary lights as Sinclair Lewis, 
Upton Sinclair, H. L. Mencken, and 
Henry Van Dyke. 

The Nobel Committee’s annual selec- 
tion for the Nobel Prize in Literature had 
been a perennial topic in Books Abroad' & 
pages, in 1939, House asked writers to 
submit their picks for a “Super NobeL — 
the writer who had made the biggest con- 
tribution to the world of letters in the 
first third of the twentieth century. In 
1951, the journals fifth editor, Dr. Ivar 
Ivask, devoted a special issue to the topic, 
“What’s Wrong with the Nobel Prize?” 
In 1967, the magazine hosted a full-scale 
symposium on the Swedish prize, dissect- 
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mg its selection process, analyzing its past 
choices, and pointing out its omissions. 

Criticizing the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture has a tradition as long as the history 
of the prize itself, says David Draper 
Clark, associate editor for World Litera- 
ture Today . Clark, tweedy and bearded 
but decidedly not rumpled, is careful to 
point out that, whatever its shortcomings, 
it's a given that the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture is the foremost such prize in the 
world. But its high profile, coupled with 
the fact that the Academy's members stay 
on the committee for life, have made it a 
target for charges that prizes often aren't 
awarded solely on literary merit. 

“Sometimes it seems like decisions are 
made on the basis of 'What can benefit 
the world?' or 'What kind of statement 
can we make?' rather than for purely lit- 
erary reasons," Clark says. 

In 1970, Boofcs A broad inaugurated its 
own international literary prize, one that 
then-director Ivask promised would 
“never take into account geographic, 
ideological, or political reasons." The 
$10,000 prize was known as the Books 
Abroad International Prize for Literature, 
later changed to the Neustadt Prize to 
honor the Ardmore family who funded 
a prize endowment. The purse was 
bumped up to $25,000 and then in 1992 
rose to its current level of $40,000. ( Books 
Abroad changed its name to World Lit - 
erature Today in 1977.) 

“The original intent of the founders of 
the prize was to dramatize the work of 
World Literature Today , to get its name 
out," says Riggan. “And like the Nobel 
Prize, the Neustadt's founders were try- 
ing to reward good writing," 

Instead of a panel of judges who serve 
for life, a revolving international jury of 
ten members, each of whom nominates 


one candidate, is selected to award each 
Neustadt Prize. The candidates are 
nominated on the basis of a body of 
work, not one single work; the only re- 
striction on nominations is that a repre- 
sentative sampling of work be available 
in French, Spanish, or English. 

Jurors prepare written and oral state- 
ments supporting the selection of their 
candidate and then meet in Norman to 
hash out the winner. Jurors vote to elimi- 
nate one candidate at a time from con- 
sideration, continuing to debate the mer- 
its of the candidates between each round 
of voting. (The votes for the Nobel Prize 
are gathered in a silver chalice; Clark 
gathers the Neustadt votes in his hands.) 
World Literature Today s director mod- 
erates the discussion and votes in the 
event of a tie. 

“Jealousies and disputes have broken 
out," Riggan allows. “These are nine to 
twelve outstanding writers and critics. 
There's a full spectrum.” 

The jury that assembled last March to 
award the 1998 Neustadt Prize to Soma- 
lian writer Nuruddin Farah consisted 
of ten acclaimed poets and novelists 
from Cuba, Kenya, Malaysia, Romania, 
Martinique, India, Germany, Australia, 
and the United States. 

Kenyan writer Ngugl wa Thiong'o 
nominated Farah, from neighboring So- 
malia, but geographical ties are often 
absent between jurors and candidates. 
In 1998, Meena Alexander, a writer 
from India, nominated American poet 
Adrienne Rich; Malaysian writer Shirley 
Geok-Lin Lim nominated British novel- 
ist Doris Lessing. In the prize's history, a 
single American writer, the poet Eliza- 
beth Bishop, has been named a Neustadt 
Laureate. One Oklahoma-born writer, 
N. Scott Momaday, has served as a juror. 

“There's never been a single jury with 
an obvious outcome," says Clark. In 
1984, both Jorge Luis Borges and Gunter 
G rass were nominated, and Clark says h e 
felt sure he would be meeting one or the 
other when the prizewinner came for his 
award. Instead, the Neustadt went to 
Finnish writer Paavo Haavikko. “We take 
straw polls in the office, but we're never 
right," says Clark. "It's a fascinating pro- 
cess to watch." 

In 1986, Maya Angelou's candidate, 
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Nigerian writer Wole Soyinka, made it 
right down to the wire before losing the 
final vote to Swiss playwright Max Frisch. 
“Maya was crestfallen," says Clark, “but 
she was consoled by the fact that Soyinka 
won the Nobel Prize that year," 

Hanging out for a couple of days with 
such figures as Angelou or Scottish 
writer Alastair Reid are occupational 
perks for Riggan and Clark, but some 
Neustadt jurors and laureates seem to 
get an equal kick out of visiting Okla- 
homa. Minus the onslaught of attention 
writers receive in New York or London, 
visiting jurors and laureates are free to 
relax in Norman, Clark says, staying out 
until 2 a.m., eating pizza with students, 
or soaking up Native American and 
western culture at the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame. 

Oklahomans have maintained their 
composure — and then some— even in 
the presence of a literary supernova like 
Octavio Paz of Mexico, When Paz 
toured Indian City in Anadarkoin 1982, 
a guide named Doris Buffalo barked at 
him and gave him a little whack with her 
cane when he ventured off the walkway, 
Clark remembers. 

That cultural transfer between Okla- 
homa and the world — and the literary 
world and Oklahoma — lies at the heart 
of World Literature Today . The journal 
carries an epigraph borrowed from 
Goethe: “These journals ... will contrib- 
ute most effectively to the universal 
world literature we hope for; we repeat 
however that there can be no question of 
the nations thinking alike, the aim is sim- 
ply that they shall grow aware of one an- 
other, understand each other, and even 
where they may not be able to love, may 
at least tolerate one another." 

The journal, and the Neustadt Prize, 
do document such a shift, publishing and 
honoring a range of voices that might 
have strained the imagination even of 
Roy Temple House. Four years ago, 
the Neustadt Prize went to Kamau 
Brath waite from Barbados; in 1996 to 
Algerian writer Assia Djebar. Nuruddin 
Farah is the first African to win the 
Neustadt Prize. 

“The far reaches of the world aren't so 
remote anymore,” says Riggan, "We have 
the whole world to choose from.” QJ 
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by Joel Everett 


t*s Sunday night and BJ Rickard is 
an oversized cowboy at a restau- 
rant in Oklahoma City. With ice 
cream clinging doggedly to his mustache, 
he looms conspiratorially over the table. 
‘"Never trust a man in a clean, shiny hat, M 
he says, and goes back to his sundae. 

His hat is a case in point. Twenty years 
old, it sits with a comfortable presence in 
the chair beside the big horseshoer, its 
Montana crease worn through and a film 
of dark age caked over the black felt. He 
once had an offer of $10,000 for it while 
passing through an airport Since it still 
sits there, what more could he say? 

Rickard leaves the restaurant and 
sidles down the hall past luxury clothing 
stores. He keys in a security code on a 
glass door and boards the elevator, mak- 
ing his ritual climb to the eleventh floor, 
home to the regional satellite broadcast- 
ing center for the Clear Channel Net- 
works, Finding his broadcast room, he 
seats himself behind a big microphone in 
the cramped ten-by-ten-foot room. 

His producer, Ken Post, sits behind a 
control panel on the opposite side of a 
Plexiglass window and signals with a fist, 
...three, two, one... The sounds of a stam- 
pede in progress, hooves flying, cowboys 
yelling, and big western operatic theme 
music play over the melee. 
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“Hello! And welcome to another edi- 
tion of The Horsin ’ Around Show” 

Rickard settles over the mike. “I’m 
your host, BJ Rickard.” 

He knows his audience. “A lot of times 
in your life you’re gonna be thinking 
about buying a horse.” He talks about 
buying a horse being like buying an auto- 
mobile, and to thousands of loyal listen- 
ers, that’s exactly the case. “Be sure and get 
a pre-exam from your vet before you buy 
a loser horse and take a big bath.” 

For the next hour, Rickard beams out 
his opinions and teases and taunts his 
guests on the nationally syndicated radio 
show. In the past eight months, the pro- 
gram has gone from its humble beginnings 
as a thirty- minute local infomercial paid 
for by farm and ranch supply store adver- 
tisements, to an hour-long format with 
guests like horse expert Monty Roberts 
and Rayanne Hamilton, who implants mi- 
crochips in horses for identification. 

A horseshoer for the past twenty-four 
years — from California to Montana, 
Wisconsin to Texas— Rickard is as 
uniquely trained for his radio program as 
his large frame is for working with a one 
ton animal’s often sensitive feet. After 
some drifting during his college years, 
Rickard fell back on what he knew best, 
being a liveryman. The horse industry 
runs deep in his family’s blood: a 360- 
year unbroken lineage of farriers and 
farmers and a great -great grandfather 
who rode the Pony Express route from 
La ram t e to Ch ey en n e, W y o m i n g . 

Tonight, Rickard’s phone guest is Dr. 
Dan Denham of Denham Animal Clinic 
in Kellyville, Oklahoma. He is lecturing 
listeners about the “pre- purchase exam,” 
a kind of tire-kicking guide for the 
everyman horse buyer in radio land. As 
the hour progresses, Denham’s dry hu- 
mor cajoles over the phone in a Walter 
Brennanish voice, cracking and emoting 
like the sounds of an old phonograph 
carried on the wind from a neighbor’s 
living room. It becomes evident that 
what you have here is a couple of guys 
from different strata who speak the same 
language: horses and a love and under- 
standing of the equine world. 

Out in the darkness ofthe countryside, 

A green pasture south of Guthrie 
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1 imagine thousands of listeners shaking 
their heads as the two laugh about sell- 
ers who misrepresent the age of a horse. 
“You mean there are sellers who 
wouldn't want you to know how old 
their horse is?” Rickard asks with a sar- 
castic laugh* The experts have hit a vein. 
In a horse culture spread out from mod- 
est backyard lots in Broken Arrow to 
sprawling million-dollar thoroughbred 
racehorse facilities in Edmond, Rickard 
understands the common denominator: 
people are hungry for information about 
how to care for these mercurial and enig- 
matic animals. 

Oklahoma's Horse Culture 

As unlikely as it seems, the modern horse 
has run a circuitous route from the Okla- 
homa and North America of almost fifty 
million years ago* At that time, the eight 
inch tall “dawn horse,” or Hyracotherium , 
wandered through Oklahoma's primeval 
swamplands and occasionally undertook 
massive migrations to Eurasia across the 
Bering Straits* The small creature myste- 
riously disappeared from the Americas 
but evolved over millions of years to 
survive the changes in the earth's cli- 
mate as swamps dried up and large 
grasslands appeared. 


By the time Columbus discovered 
America, horses were bred throughout 
Eurasia for work and transportation and 
were among the first imports to the New 
World by the Spaniards, who established 
breeding farms in Mexico and the Car- 
ibbean for their conquests into the 
Americas* Coronado's horsemen were 
the first to kick up the Oklahoma soil, 
crossing what is now the western Pan- 
handle in 1541 in their search for the 
Seven Cities of Gold* 

Oklahoma's present horse population 
is impressive and among the highest in 
the nation when it comes to sheer num- 
bers. Current estimates from the Ameri- 
can Horse Council (AHC) show Okla- 
homa has more than 278,000 horses 
(Texas and California each have over 
640,000 horses; Florida and Oklahoma 
regularly jockey for the third and fourth 
ranking). 

According to a recent report by Dr. 
David W* Freeman, Oklahoma State 
University's extension equine specialist, 
“Oklahoma ranks first in number of 
horses per person, with one horse for 
every eleven state residents; number of 
horses per horse owner, with an average 
of 3.8 head per owner; and percentage of 
horse owners in the total state popula- 
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tion* with an estimated one out of every 
forty- five residents owning a horse/* 

Oklahomans actually own 72,600 
horses, with an aggregate figure of 
214,600 Oklahomans who are either 
owners, service providers, or employees 
of horse industry enterprises in the state. 
One reason for Oklahoma’s numbers, 
says Freeman, is favorable land prices 
and the low cost of maintenance. An- 
other factor is climate, “If you lived in 
Canada, you’d be training horses in the 
snow right now.” 

How much does it cost to own a horse 
in this state? Not including labor, travel, 
and use expenses, the estimate is around 
$2,000 annually. If you put the Okla- 
homa horse industry in a big economic 
basket, the trickle-down effect of all these 
horses, horse owners, and horse indus- 
try-related businesses is estimated at $33 
billion annually. 

My Heroes Have Always 
Been Cowboys 

Outside the town of Porter in eastern 
Oklahoma is a small acreage of sloping 
grassland. On the land is an aging mobile 
home. Two hundred yards down a grassy 
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Coronado’s 
horsemen were the 
first to kick up 
Oklahoma’s soil, 
crossing the 
western Panhandle 
in 1541. 

lane sits a new brown and cream prefab- 
ricated metal barn for the six horses 
owned by a recently divorced woman. 
Her son — a lanky cowboy in his late 
teens — meets us at the barn. 

B] Rickard — now in his farrier 
mode — takes off his belt with its post 
card-size buckle and gets to work on the 
first horse’s feet, dipping with a running 
commentary as he reads the story of one 
troubled foot “This horse has a cracked 
hoof, most likely caused from direct con- 
cussion or a grain of sand that’s traveled 
up the foot, causing a hairline fracture 
that eventually splits.” 

The cowboy’s mother and girlfriend 
and a beautiful young baby join the cadre 
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in the barn. They act guilty, as if they 
caused the problem themselves. It’s what 
Rickard says his radio show is all about. 
The owners feel guilty about something 
they have nothing to do with. They don’t 
feel guilty about the tanned baby rock- 
ing quietly in its carrier in the sun, flies 
buzzing about. 

Rickard is between his second and 
third horse, rolling his eyes between the 
black horse and the fourteen -month -old 
sorrel. The horse kicks while Rickard 
works on a back leg, and the teenager 
kicks the animal in the chest. “You don’t 
need to do that,” he calmly says. He goes 
back to his work. The baby rocks in the 
sun, and Rickard wipes the sweat from 
his face with horse number four’s tail. 

Meanwhile, Out in the 
Magical Barrel Horse Kingdom.,. 

At 28, Lance Graves is practically a horse 
industry unto himself. He’s the number 
one ranked male barrel racer based on 
winnings in the World Barrel Racing 
Championships, the top marketer of bar- 
rel horses in the country, and an Okla- 
homa horseman anomaly, equally com- 
fortable on the ranch where he grew up 


or trading horses with the glitterati of 
Hollywood and Las Vegas. 

From his ranch in Hartshorn e, Okla- 
homa, Graves and wife Stacey operate 
their barrel horse empire (they have an- 
other ranch in Arizona). His clients are 
often young girls from privileged back- 
grounds, many of whom suffer self-es- 
teem problems. He provides them a chal- 
lenging focus (running cl overleaf barrel 
patterns on extremely fast and powerful 
horses); highly trained, affectionate pets 
(horses with names like Ice Cream and 
The Flying Bug); responsibility; and him- 
self as trainer and mentor. 

And he’s perfect for the business. 
Graves, who prefers “horseman” to 
“cowboy,” looks like a teen idol and in 
fact has modeled western wear in maga- 
zine ads for department stores. With 
shoulder length hair, sunglasses cocked 
back on his forehead, no big belt buckle, 
and a charmingly extroverted demeanor, 
it's no wonder Graves has found his 
niche with such clients as Katie Gaughan, 
daughter of casino magnate Mike 
Gaughan, and Terry Leonard, stunt co- 
ordinator for movies such as Die Hard . 
(Leonard’s connection afforded Graves 
the only paint colt sired by Black Beauty, 
the horse which appeared as Gulliver 
in the movie version of the best-selling 
Nicholas Evans book, The Horse Whis- 
perer . There’s even a Beanie Baby due out 
in February based on his new colt, Clock 
in My Heart.) 

But don’t jump to conclusions about 
this horseman. Graves is a hard working 
guy in a competitive end of the horse 
industry, one where the right barrel horse 
can bring up to $100,000 at the profes- 
sional level and an entry-level junior ro- 
deo horse can cost around $7,500. 

That’s where Graves comes in. Of the 
horses he trains and trades, he says it’s 
“not look, but performance and atti- 
tude” and placing girls on the right 
horses to win that’s his meal ticket. In a 
sector of the horse industry focused less 
on machismo and more on social com- 
petition (says Graves of some clients, 
“They drive up in a Mercedes, give the 
horses an apple, and it’s the best part of 
their day”). Graves still has to operate in 


A saddled horse on the Apple ranch 
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the horse business, buying and selling 
wherever he finds the right horse with 
the right attitude. “Sometimes they're 
not pretty; you just have to look for that 
Michael Jordan walk,” 

Where the Wild Wind Blows 

It’s 6:30 a. m., Mountain Time, on Bob 
and lane Apple's 20, 000-acre ranch at the 
extreme western end of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle, We are near the compass 
point of one of the most important but 
unmarked crossroads of the history of 
the horse in North America, If more were 
known about this history, a sign could 
be erected, stating, “The Spaniard 
Coronado crossed the North American 
prairie at this point in 1541.” With him 
was a contingent of 1,000 troops and 
1,500 animals, crossing what would be- 
come Oklahoma and later the famed 
Sante Fe Trail, 

One thing we do know as we settle 
down to the breakfast table is that we are 
late, “We're generally on horseback by 
sunup when we’re roundin’ up cattle,” 
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Bob Apple tells us as we hurry through 
our fried eggs, sausage, and homemade 
biscuits with wild plum jelly. 

Today is not a big roundup day on the 
ranch. There are three or four roundups 
a year as calves are worked, moved to 
other pastures, or shipped to market. It 
has been this way since 1886, when the 
Labrier family homesteaded the original 


ranch on the Cimarron River which runs 
through and is the lifeblood of the prop- 
erty. Before the Labriers, the land was 
operated by an English cattle syndicate 
dating back to the early l8t)Qs. 

We are introduced to the horses as we 
gather a mesa pasture of first-calf cows 
and bring them to winter pasture, sepa- 
rating them as the day progresses. My 
friend rides Radar, a compact seven teen - 
year-old bay gelding that Bob tells us was 
once a bulldogging horse, “A well-broke 
horse but one with a lot of get-up-and- 
go,” Bob remarks as Radar sprints to the 
back of the lot, I am to ride Dinah, a tall 
sorrel ten -year-old mare. 

We drive the horses to a low pasture, 
unload, and ride to the top of a mesa, 
where Jane points out some landmarks 
on the purplish horizon. The lone Sierra 
Grande Mountain rises to the southwest 
in New Mexico. To the south are two 
humps of hill called “Rabbit Ears,” near 
Clayton, New Mexico, A distant mesa to 
the north is Colorado. Above, vapor 
trails from airliners crisscross the sky, the 



only reminder that we are here now. 

What happens when you ride horse- 
back for several hours behind sixty or 
seventy head of lazy cattle loafing 
through pasture after pasture of buffalo 
grass, grama, and silver bluestem on a 
sunny Indian summer day? 

Your horse stops occasionally and 
jerks up a bunch of grass or snaps the end 
off a stem of sagebrush. You hear an oc- 
casional grasshopper skitter and you 
think about it awhile and scratch the 
whiskers on your chin, rubbing your 
horse’s neck, then stretching your back 
a bit. After a few hours you begin to sun- 
burn. You smell like your horse, and you 
aren’t unhappy about it. 

An errant calf or cow strays from the 
herd, and somebody has to run after it. 
When it’s Bob and Jane, they work like 
precision pilots. Each knows what the 
other is going to do, and so do the horses. 
The sun beats down vertical. You get 
quiet except for an occasional encourag- 
ing “hiya” to the herd. 

We reach the Cimarron River, and Jane 
points at the carved stone walls of what 
used to be her grandfather La briers home- 
stead. She said he broke horses for a living, 
“They say he was pretty good at it” 

In his well-loved, at times hackneyed 
westerns, the popular writer Louis 
L’Amour liked to use the term “a man to 
ride the river with.” It’s horseman termi- 
nology, words indicative of a human 
character possessed of the highest order 
of reliability and honesty and bravery 
and sagacious judgment and that whole 
ball of high human qualities to which we 
should perhaps all aspire, but which few, 
if any, achieve. 

I*m thinking about this the next day as 
we 1 re driving home through Boise City, 
its surrounding flatlands given depth by 
the center pivot irrigation systems, 
creeping spines pulling water deep from 
the slowly dying Ogallala Aquifer, The 
sky is a fair fall blue like the dome roof 
of a giant greenhouse, and I glance over 
at my friend, who’s staring out the win- 
dow of the pickup. I wonder if we passed 
muster, if we could go back and hire on. 
I f per hap s , t h e horses thems elves wo u I d 
become an integral part of our souls. Just 
like the souls of men and women past, 
the centaur returned, 0j 


The Power of Horses 

by Joy Harjo 

I grew up hearing stories of horses 
and our family's relationship to them. 
There was no long inclusive narrative, 
rather pieces of evidence that surfaced 
in the mundane world. Jinking the 
history of horses with our family. 
Identified with these stories was an 
ornately beaded saddle blanket that had 
belonged to my grandmother Naomi 
Harjo, my father's mother. It was 
acquired through trade during one of 
my grandmother's travels. It is from the 
last century, from a Plains tribe, the beading intricate, nearly perfect in 
predominantly red and white, decorated with pieces of red, white, and blue 
army ribbon and small bells of brass, now half missing. This blanket linked 
my family to the meaning of horse, and it also became a means to know my 
grandmother, to know of her love of horses. 

She died shortly after my father was born, leaving him to mourn for her 
the rest of his life. He was in need of horses, but times had changed and the 
many horses he accumulated through family and bravado were replaced by 
cars. Later 1 mourned his departure from our family by divorce, though in 
truth it was a relief because his pain was a whirlwind twisting in this house. 
He left the horse blanket, accidentally I think. 

In the chaos that followed his departure, I made sure the blanket was 
visible to me. Often it was stacked behind colored plastic laundry baskets 
overflowing with laundry to be ironed. In the wake of loss, I struggled to 
find beauty and found comfort in the horse blanket, in thinking about 
horses, about the appearance of beauty in the heart despite the lack of it 
otherwise. Did my father look to it for sense, find the meaning in the pattern 
woven with beads, decorated with bits of ribbon and brass, as I did? 

The beauty of this blanket was meant to decorate the back of a horse and 
said something about the family, the woman who beaded it. There was a 
horse it was intended for, a horse who was loved and whose smell would 
carry a child into the memory of songs, tall grass, and a wealth of beauty. 
When l was near that blanket I knew something of the soul of my grand- 
mother. I missed her, as my father did. And 1 missed the horses, smelled 
them as they entered my room in the dark, nickering softly. 

Once in my mid-twenties I was on a road trip between Albuquerque and 
Las Cruces, It was quiet except for the long howls of wind running through 
the canyons and the hum of the efficient motor of my small truck. Then a 
black horse appeared before me. First I smelled this horse of memory. I was 
aware of a million details all at once, of this horse blanket, of our old 
connection, of how we had once lived and died together, of my family's 
love of horses. We communed for several miles as tears ran down my face. 
The power of horses continues to surround us. My cousin was a champion 
barrel racer, and though she lives on a scant retirement check, she has a 
beloved horse. My son's name, Phillip, is derived from an English word 
meaning "lover of horses." He is a natural horseman. Most recently we held 
a ceremony for my youngest granddaughter, Desiray Kiara Chee, The horses 
appeared from the knowledge of the fire to surround her, as they continue 
to travel with the people in a manner that is beautiful, 

Oklahoma native lay Harjo lives in Honolulu, Hawaii. This piece is excerpted from 
Horse People (Arfismij, a collection of essays published last year. Illustrator Kevin 
Thomas lives in Edmond . 





STOCKYARD A LA CARTE 


BRISTOW S MID-AMERICA STOCKYARDS CAFE BRINGS COWBOYS 
AND BUSINESSFOLK BACK FOR MORE 


by Sheilah Bright • photography by David Fitzgerald 


E very other Monday as early as 4 p.m., “dually” pickup 
trucks packing shiny gooseneck horse trailers join the 
trail of ranch -dented Fords, Chevys, and Dodge Rams 
along Highway 16 just one mile northwest of Bristow. As the 
clock plods on toward the dinner hour, cowboys, horse breed- 
ers, ranchers, and other folks with good horse sense jockey for 
position in a parking lot packed crowding- pen tight. By 6 p.m. 
at the Mid- America Stockyards Cafe, its a stampede* 

Over the next three hours, more than 250 people will jam into 
the forty- five-seat cafe, rustle up any empty chair they can find, 
and sit at a table of strangers just for a chance to lay claim to the 
nightly special and desserts rich enough to make a drought- 


stricken rancher’s mouth water. As the plates drift by, heads turn, 
stomachs growl, and diners forget that out in the trailer, a horse 
waits patiently to be unloaded for the livestock sale. 

Want to see a bunch of dirt- tough cowboys cry? Tell them they 
just missed the Varner Family Special at the stockyard cafe. W ant 
to see them go weak in the knees? Send owner Helen Marie 
Varner waltzing by with a platter stacked high with roast beef 

Since 1 969, the M id- America Stockyards Cafe has been spoil- 
ing its cowboys, livestock haulers, hobby farmers, and bigtime 
cattlemen by serving up home-style cooking with a pinch of 
southern elegance and extra helpings of hospitality. It was a 
secret weapon launched by Gilbert Johnston, now deceased, 
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From left , Mike Burns of Henryetta, Ralph Tamplen of Schtdter, 
Elvin Knight of Henryetta, Billy Youngker of Tryon, Festus Baker of 
the Bar Y Ranch in Perkins , and Ben Holder of Horse Thief Canyon 
Ranch in Perkins 


mouth doughnuts greet customers at the weekly livestock sale. 
These days, she's added “delivery gal” to her list of talents. Every 
Friday at 7:05 a.m., Bristow's KREK-FM broadcasts the Varner 
Family Special for the 1 1 a.m. to 1 p.m. lunch hour. By 8 a.m.* 
the sale barn's fax machine is buzzing with orders. Both local 
banks, the Bristow Chamber of Commerce, and two area busi- 
nesses post the menu so folks know what's cooking “down at 
the sale bam.” Every Friday* Sassy hits the road with up to fifty 
Varner specials before heading back to help with the lunch rush. 


and his wife, “Sassy" Helen Johnston. Sure, honest, friendly 
people, a clean sale barn, and healthy livestock prices are good 
selling points, but fried chicken, oven -fresh bread, and goose- 
berry pie draw a crowd anxious to stay put. 

Although many cowhands would have preferred to keep the 
cafe's reputation — not to mention its mincemeat pie — -tucked 
under their hats, it wasn't long before people began talking 
about the sale barn down in Bristow where you could unload 
a trailer of black baldies by 7 a.m. and sit down to a plate of 
fried eggs and biscuits and gravy by 7:30, 

“Our customers have changed over the years. Oh, we still 
have our regulars who come to buy and sell, but we see a lot of 
doctors, lawyers, and businesspeople who never go into the sale 
barn," says Helen Marie, who coowns the restaurant with her 
husband, Jerry, and her mother, Sassy. 

At 78, Sassy is definitely no silent partner. She can still toss 
out her opinion about local matters while rolling out her fa- 
mous pie crust, and a quick shout still spurs the sixteen- 
member family into action. “The older Mama gets, the 
louder she hollers," says Helen Marie. 

Every Saturday, Sassy beats the sunrise to work her magic 
with yeast and flour so that more than ninety melt-in-your- 


FAMILY RECIPE 

There are never too many cooks in this kitchen stacked with 
the kind of well-worn appliances symbolizing years of good 
cooking. It takes plenty of helping hands to get this much food 
on the table. Helen's three sons— Sam, John, and Jeff — work 
the family business either in the sale barn, feed store, or res- 
taurant. Daughters-in-law wait tables and help with the cook- 
ing or the auction. Friends whip up fried pies and grandchil- 
dren sometimes wander through with a pitcher of iced tea but 
usually put in their time helping sort cows, pigs, goats, sheep, 
horses* and an occasional llama. 

On Fridays, long-time customers direct newcomers to empty 
chairs or serve the cafi's desserts, which are legendary. In fact, 
regulars know to get their bid in early for the hot water choco- 
late cake or apricot fried pies, or at the very least keep a close 
eye on the dessert tray. Cowboys like to take their time savor- 
ing the last bite of pork tenderloin, roast beef, or fried chicken, 
but dessert kicks them into a full gallop — especially when 
someone shouts, “Last piece of chocolate cake!” 

Carolyn Foster, a retired Bristow schoolteacher, says she 
doesn’t miss a Friday and often takes fried pies home to sus- 
tain her through the week. “The meat is so wonderful," says 
Foster. L T always feel like they run out in the stockyard and 
butcher something." 

Actually, Helen Marie relies on a local grocery store to keep 
her restaurant kitchen well stocked. She says she and her fam- 
ily are big supporters of local businesses that understand the 
importance of neighbors helping neighbors. 


LEARNING THE ROPES 

The Mid-America Stockyards Cafe is open every Friday from 
11 a.m. to l p.m. or until the special runs out. Grab a seat, wait 
for a waitress to take your drink order, and the Friday special 
will soon be served. Only greenhorns ask for menus. Veterans 
often eat dessert Erst. 

Breakfast is served every Saturday starting at 7 a.m. and con- 
tinues until the river of biscuits and gravy runs dry. Sassy’s 
doughnuts go fast. Lunch picks up before the breakfast plates 
are cleared away and flows right into the midnight hour or later, 
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An auctioneer introduces a horse to the bidding crowd in Bristow . 


Beat together sugar, butter, and oil* 
Add eggs and cocoa. Keep mixer 
running continuously while adding 
buttermilk* In another bowl, mix flour, 
baking powder, and baking soda. Mix 
well and blend into batter, then add 
boiling water* Blend thoroughly and 
pour into three greased round cake 
pans. Bake at 350° for about thirty 
minutes or until a toothpick comes 
out dean* Let the cake cool while 
preparing the icing. For icing, stir 
together all ingredients and add ice 
water until mixture reaches desired 
consistency* Spread icing between 
layers and over entire cake. 


Sassy Johnston and Helen Marie Varner show 
off a popular Varner Family Special . 

depending on how many cows are sold. 
The 100-plus Varner Family Specials are 
the first to go, usually within a few hours, 
but beans and corn bread, hamburgers, 
chicken strip baskets, and other short or- 
ders are always available. If you go to 
Saturday's auction and decide to stay for 
the long haul — which can sometimes 
mean 9 a.m. Sunday— then you're in for 
a treat. After 11 p.m* Saturday, Helen 


Marie and her crew serve free food. Sand- 
wiches, chips, and a drink are delivered to 
the sale barn stands. 

M We figu re if they can stay that long, they 
deserve a free meal,' 1 says Helen Marie. 

Every other Monday night when the 
horse sale runs, the cafe is open from 4 p.m. 
until the last hoof beat sounds in the sale 
barn* The special usually runs out around 
7:30 p.m*, but you can still place an order 
at the kitchen counter. 

Don't be shy about dining double with 
strangers. Most folks get too few chances 
to share coffee and conversation with a 
guy named Festus or a white-bearded 
cowboy from a place called Horse Thief 
Canyon. At the Mid- America Stockyards 
Cafe, it's part of the dining experience. 
Belly up, and you might just learn some- 
thing about horses, cattle, and life. 

GETTING THERE 

The Mid-America Stockyards Cafe is 
located one mile northwest of Bristow on 
Highway 16. Hours: 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Friday, 
7 a.m. until the safe ends on Saturday, and 4 
p.m. until the last horse is sold every other 
Monday . If you want to catch that famous 
Varner Family Special , go early. Entrees are 
$4.50, whether prime rib or fried chicken * The 
country breakfast sells for $3.50, with other 
items falling somewhere in between. Don't 
forget to save time to walk the catwalk above 
the livestock pens and catch the fast-paced 
action in the sale barn. If you’re lucky, you’ll 
rustle up another appetite. (918) 367-2300. 


Hot Water 
Chocolate Cake 

CAKE 

2 cups sugar 
1/2 cup butter 
1/2 cup oil 

2 eggs 

4 tablespoons cocoa 

1 cup buttermilk 

3 cups flour 

2 teas p oo n s b a ki n g powder 

2 teaspoons baking soda 
I cup boiling water 

ICING 

1/2 cup butter 
8 ounces cream cheese 
l box powdered sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 heaping tablespoons cocoa 
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The State Chamber 


the full board of directors for 
policy approval, the annual 
Program of Action and Legi s- 
lative Agenda is created. This 
document provides a road map 
for the legislative session and 
upcoming year’s activities. 

“We focus our efforts on im- 
proving the bottom line for all 
Oklahoma businesses,” said 
Richard P. Rush, President and 
CKO/ Hie State Chamber. “In 
1997, through reforms in work- 
ers' compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation and tax 
cuts, The State Chamber 
helped bri ng we 1 1 over$200 m i I- 
lion in annual bottom-line sav- 
ings to Oklahoma businesses." 

While The StateChamber’s 
primary mission is to represent 
business interests at the Capi- 
tol , i t a I so p rov i d e s sc rv ices a n d 
programs designed to solve the 
specific needs of small busi- 
ness, manufacturing, commit- 
n i ty en rich me n t and wt r rkforce 
development. 

The State Chamber is play- 
in g a key ro leinthe Gov ernor’s 
Conference on Small Business 
and annually presents a Small 
Business Forum with a re- 
nowned keynote speaker. It 
prides itself on being the first 
stare chamber in the nation to 
create a Workforce Develop- 
ment Department, bringing 
together Oklahoma’s cduea- 
t it >n a n d b u s i n ess co m m u n i tv . 
Its annual School -To^Work 
conference draws more than 
1,200 attendees. 

The State Cham tier works 
closely with local ch a m hers of 
commerce and its three affili- 
ate organizations involved in 
the community development 
a re n a: O k I a h o m a C h a m be r of 
C o m m c rc e Exec u t i vc s , 

Oklahoma Economic Devel- 
opment Council and Okla- 
homa 2000, Inc. 

Serving as the State Manu- 


facturers' Association, The 
State Chamber is credited for 
play i ngas ign i fl eu n t n >1 e i n cre- 
ating the Oklahoma Alliance 
for Manufacturing Excellence, 
an outreach program that helps 
small manufacturers with 
problems in technology. 

Other annual events spon- 
sored by The State Chamber 
ind ude the legislative reception 
tor more than 600 state officials 
and business leaders, along with 
an annual trip to Washington, 
I ).C, tor issue briefings and a 
Congressional reception. 

With its “home office" at 
the state Capitol in Okla- 
homa City, and its “field of- 
fice" at the U.S. Capitol in 
Washington D.G., The State 
Chamber’s advocacy efforts 
ensure that we mean business 
in Oklahoma. 


THE STATE CHAMBER 


330 N.E.IOlh Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 04-3200 
(405) 235-3669 
Fax (405) 235-3670 
www . o kstatecham ber.com 


Seventy-t wo -year- o Id 
organization serving as 
The State Chamber and 
the State Manufacturers' 
Association for all 
Okiahoma businesses 
More than 50 percent of 
membership has fewer 
than 30 employees 
A Who’s Who of 
Oklahoma 
businesspeople 
representing a variety of 
businesses across 
Oklahoma make up the 
volunteer board of 
directors 

Nation's first accredited 
and reaecredited state 
chamber 


T he State Chamber, 
O klah c >m a 's Assoc i a t i o n 
of Business and Industry, is te- 
nacious in its mission to repre- 
sent business interests at the 
state and national levels of 
government. Through hard 
work and coalition building, 
'The Sta te C I h a m be r sc rve s a s 
the primary advocate for laws 
and regulations that encour- 
age businesses to prosper and 
grow in Oklahoma. 

f rom agri-business to 
manufacturing, from health 
care benefits to workers’ 
compensation. The State 
Chamber works to make 
Oklahoma the state of choice 
for business. As a private, 
nonprofit, business mem- 
bership organization. The 
State Chamber represents all 


types and sizes of businesses 
from across Oklahoma. 

The State Chamber’s staff 
of 20 includes nine registered 
lobbyists. Its policies are de- 
veloped and set by a volun- 
teer membership corps com- 
posed of more than 650 pro- 
fessionals involved in more 
t h a n 30 co m m i 1 1 e e s , t a s k 
forces and councils. 

The sc vo I u n tee rs rep rc se n t 
The State Chamber’s me tri- 
be rs h i p ba se i > fa pproxi m a tc 1 y 
2 ,Q0C ) i n d i v id u a 1 bus i ness 1 1 na- 
tions, 60 trade associations and 
90 I < >c a l c h a m b c rs o f c o m - 
m e rc e . Th ev wt jprk diligently 
to research, analyze and de- 
velop recommendations for 
The State Chamber's legisla- 
tive agenda. Once these rec- 
ommendations are taken to 


Advocacy and services bolster 
The State Chamber’s efforts 
to grow Oklahoma. 
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Oklahoma State University 



OSU is bringing dreams to life 
through people, partnerships, 
research and technology transfer. 


T he competitive edge for 
business and the 
workforce is identified in 
three letters: O-S-U, 

See it in world-class aca- 
demics. Believe it through 
Rhodes and Truman scholars. 
Discover it through research. 
Share it through technology 
transfer. Transform it through 
virtual corporations and mul- 
timillion dollar defense con- 
tracts. Fed it — loyalty, spirit 
and energy — in all facets of 
university life. Find it all at 
Oklahoma State University 
(OSU). 

Because “state” is the 
university’s middle name, it 
takes its job to make Okla- 
homa a better place very sen- 
ou sly. Living b y its mi ssu >n to 
improve lives and the 
economy of Oklahoma, tiie 
university's teaching and re- 

OSU 

Oklahoma State 
University 

Stillwater, OK 74078 
www.okstate.edu 



* ‘ 4 Ann erica r s B EST Co flege 
Buy" fori 999 , according 
to The Student Guide 
Series and Institutional 
Research and 
Evaluation, which 
surveyed 1 ,658 
institutions nationwide 

* Highest ranked research 
library in Oklahoma 

• Students include state’s 
latest Rhodes Scholar, 
four Truman scholars in 
the last five years and 
Li 00 Oklahoma 
valedictorians 

• State’s largest graduate 
institution 


search extend to all corners of 
the state and world. 

Campuses across Oklahoma 
in St i i 1 ware r, Tu 1 sa, O k la h om a 
City and Okmulgee arc com- 
bined with 67 county offices 
and 45 telecommunications 
sites. These sites offerana bun - 
dance of options to help bring 
dreams to life because OSU’s 
h us i n ess pa rtn c rs h i ps and c u T - 
ting edge research generate a 
dynamic package for compa- 
nies in Oklahoma. 

Business partnerships with 
OSU arc creating win-win sce- 
narios across the state. De- 
grees at a distance offer OSU 
graduate programs to profes- 
sionals at 1 1 a! I ihurton Services 
Inc., Duncan; Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville: 
Seagate 'Technology, Okla- 
homa City; and Conoco, 
Ponca City. 

With OSU assistance, a 
l } ru mright bus i nessma n and 
more than 60 small Oklahoma 
businesses joined to compete 
as a team for Department of 
Defense work. Using the 
concept of a “virtual" corpo- 
ration, with technology de- 
veloped at OSU as part of the 
Computer Assisted 'Technol- 
ogy Transfer Program 
(GATT), the team landed a 
$30 million contract. 

The state’s only veterinary 
college and research facility is 
found at OSU, Offering many 
benefits, including break- 
through medical laser research 
opportunities, it serves 
Oklahoma's $3 billion equine 
industry. 

OSU’s cutting-edge re- 
search focus provides solu- 
tions and innovations for 
O k I a ho m a b us i nesse s . 1 ^asc rs 
and photonics, biotechnology, 
telecommunications, manu- 
facturing and processing, and 
health and wellness are the 


university's five areas of em- 
phasis, complete with re- 
search centers and faculty ex- 
pertise. 

OSU is dedicated to educa- 
tion and research and to part- 
nerships with industry to solve 
real-world problems and 
strengthen the state’s 
economy. An endowment of 
more than $140 million for the 
university’s research and 
sponsored programs in 1997 
confirms this commitment, 

OS l 1 is intent on becoming 
Oklahoma’s first Carnegie 
One research u n i vers i tv, a des- 
ignation acknowledging the 
top research universities in the 
nation. OSU is Oklahoma's 
top producer of doctoral de- 
gree recipients and supports 
Oklahoma’s key industries 


through facilities such as the 
Food and Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Center, the Advanced 
r l echnologv Research ( len ter 
and a statewide shared 
N uclear Magnetic Resonance 
Facility, 

OSU students and faculty 
are bringing expertise, energy 
and commitment to their work 
and partnerships with indi- 
viduals , businesses and other 
orga n i/a t i on s.Th ro u gh a va ri - 
ety of al I ianees, these Ok la ho- 
rn a ns are transforming the 
brilliant ideas of today and to- 
morrow into reality. It is this 
synergy that is creating 
Oklahoma’s future. 

It’s the competitive edge. 
It’s Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. ■ 
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The Oklahoma 
Vo-Tech Network 



Program (TIP) is one of the 
nation’s most highly praised 
quick-start training pro- 
grams for new and expand- 
ing industry 1 . Last year alone, 
TIP provided nearly two 
million clock hours of cus- 
tomized training for more 
than 180 companies. 

* Small business manage- 
ment programs help existing 
small businesses stay pro- 
ductive and profitable. 

* Business incubators pro- 
vide a wide range of support 
services to nurture new busi- 
ness starts until they can sur- 
vive tin their own. 


Oklahoma’s Vo-Techs are 
laying the foundation for 
Oklahoma job growth. 


F ast. Flexible. Friendly. 

These three words are 
frequently used by clients to 
describe the products and 
services offered through 
Oklahoma's nationally re- 
nowned vocational-techni- 
cal education system. 

Oklahoma’s vo-teeh sys- 
tem meets the needs of busi- 
ness and industry — * every 
day and in just about every 
way. Through a statewide 
network of 29 area vo-teeh 
school districts, operating 
through 54 state-of-the-art 
campuses, the system offers 
a far-ranging selection of 
products and services. 

The scope and adaptabil- 
ity of these products and ser- 
vices mean options are avail- 
able to fit a variety of require- 


ments. Turnaround time for 
requests is prompt, with re- 
sponses and follow-through 
by friendly vo-teeh employ- 
ees who show their willing- 
n ess to m a k e a p < )s i t i ve d i f- 
ference. 

From mi rtu ri ng the snia II- 
cst idea to training for cut- 
ting-edge companies, the vo- 
tech system is committed to 
keeping Oklahoma busi- 
nesses productive and prof- 
itable. It allows students to 
learn skills in a hands-on en- 
vironment, enhances the 
success of Oklahoma’s en- 
trepreneurs and small busi- 
ness owners, and helps exist- 
ing businesses expand and 
prosper. I lore’s how: 

* Training for Industry 


• Self-employ merit training 
programs prepare those 
seeking to start a small busi- 
ness with the skills they need 
to make it a success, 

• Bid assistance centers pro- 
vide small and mid-size busi- 
nesses with the help they 
need to bid on complex, ex- 
acting government eon tracts 
and contracts with large busi- 
nesses. 

* Electronic commerce as- 
sistance teaches businesses 
how to conduct business 
transactions electronically in 
an increasingly technological 
marketplace. 

* Customized skill training 
assesses the skills needed by 
businesses and industries 
and then designs and indi- 
vidualizes that training to 
meet customer specifica- 
tions and expectations. 


The diversity and quality 
of training programs have 
won Oklahoma's vo-tech 
system a national reputation 
as one of the best — if not the 
best — sy see ms i n the enti re 
country. Plant site locators 
nationwide identify this vo- 
tech system as not only “can- 
do,” but “will-do.” And, 
more importantly, business 
and industry agree. 

“The training capabilities 
made available through our 
1 1 ica I \ c >-tec h p rt > v i d e a $ i gn i fi - 
cant competitive advantage 
for Weatherford Artificial l Ah 
Systems when compared to 
(Mir other locations. Vo-tech 
performs superbly in meeting 
our training needs, which re- 

Yotecli 

Oklahoma 
Department of 
Vocational and 
Technical 
Education 

1 500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405)743-5559 
www.okvotech.org 



* One of the top vo-tech 
systems in the nation 

• Trains more than 
100,000 people 
annually in programs 
customized for 
employers 

* Provides vocational - 
technical education at 
495 comprehensive 
schools 

• Serves 97 percent of 
Oklahoma's population 
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suits in curability to con tin tie 
to expand our employment 
levels in the community/’ 

— David Colley, General 
Manager, Weatherford 
Artificial Lift Systems 
Vo-tech “has proven itself 
in the assessment, pre-em- 
ployment training and selec- 
tion of employees... in our 
opinion, the best prc-cm- 
ployment program we have 
seen, A bonus in this working 
relationship has been the ex- 
cel lent people associated 
with our local vo-teeh. They 
will always go the last mile to 
deliver the maximum ben- 
efit, be it sc u dents, compa- 
nies such as ours, or small 
businesses in the area/’ 

— Wen dal I R. Taylor, 
Manager of Human 
Relations, Halliburton 
Energy Services, Inc, 
44 Vo-tech has a visible and 
direct impact on increasing 
the quality of the Oklahoma 
workforce. With the dramatic 
shortage of information tech- 
nology professionals world- 
wide, programs like this one 
(TIP) enable companies like 
WorldCom to attract, develop 
and main tain the best techni- 
cal talent possible/’ 

— Tom Pi pa I, Director, 
Cc )rpo rat e T ra i m n g a n d 
Development, WorldCom, Inc. 


“Our experience has been 
that after the pre-employment 
training, our new unskilled 
workers are becoming profit- 
ably productive three to four 
months sooner than before we 
began using this valuable re- 
source. Because the new em- 
ployees start with a higher de- 
gree of self confidence and un- 
derstanding of their job, we 
have also reduced our turn- 
over and the expenses of hir- 
ing new employees/* 

—John W. Brown, 
S P H R, V i ce P re s i de n t 
Administration, VALCO 
M a n u fact u r t ng Com pa ny , 
Inc, 

“Our father-son business 
of repairing and manufactur- 
ing spindles has grown from 
two people to more than 20. 
The vo-tech helped us make 
it happen! Starcingoutin the 
vo- tech’s incubator was cru- 
cial to our company’s suc- 
cess. Now we frequently 
hire quality machinists who 
are trained at the vo-teeh/’ 
— Michael Engs ter, Senior 
Engineer & President and 
CEO, Centerline, Inc. 
“You — and all Oklaho- 
mans — have a tremendous 
advantage in your outstand- 
ing vocational- technical 
education program. The 
state’s vo-tech campuses. 


This advertisement is sponsored by 
the following area vo-teeh schools: 


Autry Technology Center 

* Cent nil Tech * Eastern 
Oklahoma County Vo-Tech 
Center * Francis Tuttle 

* Gordon Cooper Technology 
Center • Great Plains Area 
Vo- Tech School * Green 
Country A re a Vo- Tech School 

* High Plains Area Vo-Tech 
School * Metro Tech • Mid- 
A meri ca Amt Vo - Tech School 


9 Moore Norman Technol- 
ogy Center * Pioneer Tech- 
nology Center * Pontotoc 
Technology Center * Red 
River Area Vo-Tech School 
9 Southern Oklahoma Tech- 
nical Center 9 Tri County 
Technology Center • Tulsa 
Technology Center 9 Wes 
Watkins Technology Center 
9 Western Technology Center 


and the high level of training 
they offer, position Oklaho- 
mans a distinct step ahead in 
the global competition for 
jobs.” 

— Sa m G i ba ra , P re sident 
and CEO, Goodyear 
Corporation 



The mission of Oklahoma’s 
vo-teeh network is to help pre- 
pare Oklahomans to succeed 
in the workforce. Whatever 
business needs... vo-tech can 
make it happen! ■ 
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Phillips Petroleum Company 



Vision and integrity fuel 
Phillips’ global growth. 


W ith its products and 
processes licensed in 
more than 30 countries, 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
has grown and adapted to the 
challenges of the ever-chang- 
ing global marketplace. 
Founded in 1917 by brothers 
Frank and L.E. Phillips, the 
company has expanded from a 
fledglingbusiness\vith27em- 
pk wees and $ 1 m i 1 1 ion in assets 
to a global force with more than 
1 7, (KX)employees and approxi- 
mately $14 billion in assets. 

' I \ >day, Phillips con t i n ties t( > 
expand, using home-grown 
technology to build petro- 
chemical plants and develop 
new oil and gas reserves world- 
wide. While Phillips keeps 
building globally for the fu- 


ture. the company’s success 
begins at home. 

“Like any large corporation, 
we need skilled people, ad- 
vanced telecommunications, 
fairtaxesand the rightamenities 
forour employees,” said Wayne 
Allen, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. I Tiese are key 
ingredients for the top perfor- 
mance and superior financial 
returns we’re achieving for our 
shareholders. We have these in- 
gredients here in Oklahoma — 
at an exceptional value — with 
Oklahoma style.” 

Phillips is engaged in four 
core businesses: 

Exploration and Production 

The company holds acre- 
age in 23 nations and produces 


in seven. Through the first six 
months of 1998, worldwide 
production was 247,000 bar- 
rels of oil per day and 1,530 
million cubic feet of natural 
gas per day. 

Natural Gas Gathering, 
Processing and Marketing 

As one of the nation’s lead- 
ing producers of natural gas 
liquids, Phillips gathers natu- 
ral gas, extracts the liquids 
which are used as feedstocks 
for gasoline and chemicals/ 
plastics production, and sells 
the residue gas to utilities that 
supply energy to homes and 
businesses. 

Refining, Marketing and 
Transportation 

' 1 he company markets gas< >- 
line, motor oil and other prod- 
ucts through 6,200 Phillips 66 
outlets in 26 states, and is a 
leader in general aviation fuels 
with more than 700 fixed base 
operations. On October 8, 
1998, Phillips announced that 
it had signed a letter of intent 
with Ultramar Diamond 
Shamrock to form a joint ven- 
ture, Diamond 66, which will 
be the largest independent re- 
finingand marketingcompany 
in North America. Upon 
completion of the deal, ex- 
pected in early 1999, substan- 
tially all of Phillips’ refining, 
marketing and transportation 
assets will be transferred to the 
joint venture. 

Chemicals and Plastics 

Phillips isamongthe world’s 
leadingproduecrsof cyclohex- 
ane, used to make nylon, and is 
a top l .S. producer of ethylene 
and polyethylene. The com- 
pany also makes and sells a 
wide variety of specialty 
chemicals and plastics. 

Close to home, and every- 


where the company operates, 
Phillips strives to be a “neigh- 
bor of choice.” 'Through cor- 
porate contributions and the 
contributions of its commu- 
nity-conscious employees, 
Phillips makes a difference 
through a variety of projects in 
education, health and safety, 
and wildlife habitat protec- 
tion. 

Phillips continues to be a 
company of vision and integ- 
rity. Through more than 80 
years of ups and downs — from 
wild swings in energy prices to 
takeover attempts — the 
Phillips 66 sh ield con t i n ties t< > 
be recognized as a symbol of 
good products, great serv ice 
and outstanding people. I 



Phillips Petroleum 
Company 

Fifth and Keeler 
Bartlesville, OK 74004 
918/661-6600 
Information 91 8/661 -4400 
Fax 91 8/661 -7636 
www.phillips66.com 


• Ranks 8th in the U.S. 
petroleum industry and 
84th among 1998 Fortune 
500 companies 

• Employs 1 7,000 people 
worldwide 

• Holds acreage in 23 nations 
and produces in seven 

• Received its 15,000th 
U.S. patent in 1998: ranks 
as one of the top three oil 
companies in number of 
active U.S. patents 
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Oklahoma Farm Bureau 
and Affiliated Companies 


R ows of waving golden 
wheat. Dark earth polka 
dotted with white cotton. 
Miles of pastureland and graz- 
ing cattle. These rural Okla- 
homa landscapes reflect the 
substantial agriculture indus- 
try in the state. According to 
1997 statistics, Oklahoma is 
the nation’s second largest 
producer of winter wheat, 
fourth largest producer of pe- 
cans and fifth largest producer 
of sorghum. It also ranks 
fourth in cattle production. 

With agriculture as its pri- 
ority issue, the Oklahoma 
Farm Bureau’s business is to 


! OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU 
' & AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


meet farmers’ needs through 
legislative action, and a vari- 
ety of products and services. 
This strong, grassroots orga- 
nization uses these resources 
to improve the lives of rural 
Oklahomans. 

Founded in 1942 by a group 
of Oklahoma farmers and 
ranchers, the Farm Bureau is 
the state’s largest farm organi- 
zation. Although its corporate 
family serves both rural and 
urban communities, every 
idea, policy or product must 
first pass the test: “Will this 
help rural Oklahoma?” 

Farm Bureau services pro- 
vided over the past 50 years 
were developed to meet the 
varying and changing needs 



Farm Bureau remains 
dedicated to Oklahoma’s 
rural growth. 


Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau and 
Affiliated 
Companies 

2501 N. Stiles 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 05 
(405)523-2300 
Fax (405) 523-2362 
www.fb.com/okfb 



• State’s largest farm 
organization with 
119.000 member 
families; employs 250 
people across the state 
not including 205 
independent insurance 
agents 

• Oklahoma Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Co. 
largest of all Oklahoma 
domiciled insurance 
companies 

• Largest writer of farm 
and ranch property 
insurance in Oklahoma 

• Offices in all 77 counties; 
AM Best rating of A- 


of rural Oklahoma. In 1946, 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company 
was formed to help farmers 
and ranchers obtain insur- 
ance coverage. 

Farm Bureau insurance 
prod ucts offer the best val ue in 
Oklahoma and arc tailored for 
specific needs. They include 
insurance for auto, crops, 
home, business, health, lifeand 
long-term care. Other affiliate 
service company offerings in- 
clude financial products such 
as annuities and estate plan- 
ning. These insurance and fi- 
nancial products arc a part of a 
much larger portfolio of Farm 
Bureau member services. 

By continuing to add new 
products and technology, the 
Farm Bureau shows its com- 
mit me n t to i m pro v i ng se rv ice 
to policy holders. The new 
Farm Bureau Bank will result 
in a wider variety of financial 
products to Bureau members 
throughout the country begin- 


ning in 1999. 

Along with products and 
services, the Farm Bureau 
adds a common sense ap- 
proach to legislative issues, 
which lawmakers in Okla- 
homa City and in Washing- 
ton, D.C. respect. The Okla- 
homa Farm Bureau's conser- 
vative agricultural represen- 
tation has benefited its mem- 
bers in many areas: increased 
exemption on estate taxes, 
property tax reform and regu- 
latory reform. Farm Bureau 
believes that the businesscli- 
mate could be better if Okla- 
homa had meaningful work- 
ers’ compensation reform, 
fewer regulations on insur- 
ance companies and a right- 
to-work policy. 

The Farm Bureau network 


is strongand extensive. When 
Oklahomans become a Farm 
Bureau member, they join at 
the county level, which makes 
them a member of the state 
and American Farm Bureau. 
Nationwide, there are more 
than five million Farm Bureau 
member families, making 
Farm Bureau the largest farm 
organization in the world. 

In our state, Oklahoma 
Farm Bureau and its affiliate 
companies salute the families 
of rural Oklahoma and remain 
dedicated to improving their 
lives. “Farm Bureau has al- 
ways been there when Okla- 
homans needed us most,” said 
Jack M. Givens, President, 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau. 
“We're good folks doing good 
things for Oklahoma.” I 
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A Report To The State Of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Business 
Environment One 
Of The Nation’s Best 

The Facts Add Up To a Powerful Advantage 

This Overview is filled with good news that is the result of proven bottom line results for Oklahoma business. 
The state’s productive labor, quality of life and technology focus all add up to an abundant advantage for 
businesses tapping into America’s new powerhouse of economic growth. 


What Sets 
Oklahoma Apart? 


Proficient, Productive 
Workforce 


Nowhere are workers more productive and more quality oriented 
than in Oklahoma. 


Top U.S. Cities With Highest 
Quality Workforce 

1. 

salt Lake City, ut 

2. 

Minneapolis, MN 

3. 

Seattle, WA 

4. 

Cincinnati. OH 

5. 

Rochester. NY 

6. 

Oklahoma City 

7. 

Tulsa 

8. 

Boston, MA 

9. 

Fort Worth, TX 

io. 

Pittsburgh, PA 

•SOURCE WORLD TRADE MAGAZINE 


To f) Quality 
Workforce. More than 
9 00 top business 
executives named 
Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa as t wo of 
America's Top Ten cities 
with a high quality 
workforce delivering 
global competitiveness. 


If you’ve lived and worked in Oklahoma, these facts aren’t surprising. 
For firms knowing little about our state this information can point 
the way to selecting Oklahoma for a business relocation or expansion. 
Southwest Airlines is a prime example: 


“Oklahoma has a great workforce, is in a great 

LOCATION AND HAS DYNAMIC LEADERS WHO BELIEVE 
IN WORKING HARD. OUR RESERVATIONS CENTER AND 
OUR OKLAHOMA OPERATIONS HAVE DEFINITELY PROVED 

one thing: that Oklahoma has the right work 
ethic! We are extremely pleased with the quality 

OF THE PEOPLE WE HAVE HIRED TO WORK FOR US HERE." 

Herb Kelleher, CEO 

Southwest Airlines 


Quality of Life 

Every day, people are discovering that the real Oklahoma is so much 
more than they ever imagined. 

There’s the unexpected physical beauty and little-known geographic 
diversity, our timeless artistic and cultural heritage. And of course the 
vitality of our people, the dynamic pace of our cities and the state’s 
always welcoming hospitality. 



Others are finding out what we’ve always known. . .that life is just 
more enjoyable in Oklahoma - no huge crowds or dense traffic, many 
cultural opportunities and a Great Outdoors that is truly great. 

“The quality of life in Oklahoma is why lowrance 
Electronics has called Tulsa home for many years. 
...unusual amenities like the philharmonic, opera, 
ballet and museums, that are typically only 
available in larger cities. The beauty of Tulsa is 

THAT WE HAVE THOSE AMENITIES WITHOUT ANY OF THE 
CRIME. POLLUTION AND OVERCROWDING PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIATED WITH LARGER CITIES." 

Darrell Lowrance 
Lourauce Elect mutes 








OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

To My Fellow Oklahomans: 

We should all be immensely proud of the impressive 
gains Oklahoma business lias made in die last lew years. 

These gains are the result of diligent effort on the part 
of the Oklahoma Department of Commerce, The State 
Chamber and numerous other economic development 
organizations. Tliey are directly attributable to significant 
legislative initiatives tliat liave helped position the stare 
as a viable environment for Firms seeking to expand 
or relocate. And, finally, these gains would not have been possible without the 
efforts of Oklahoma businesses. I thank all these groups for their untold hours 
of volunteer time and their tireless willingness to talk to other organizations who 
are considering the state for a new site. 

So please read the information contained in this report and share it with your co- 
workers and friends. As Oklahomans, we have much to be proud about. 

Sincerely, 

Governor 


Technology Focus 

Oklahoma intends to be a significant player in the area of science 
and technology. 

An information-based 
economy means not only 
more jobs, but better 
paying jobs, and more 
opportunities for our best 
college graduates to pursue 
professional opportunities 
in Oklahoma. 

“Science and technology are crucial to the 

STATE'S FUTURE— TURNING RESEARCH INTO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND JOBS FOR OKLAHOMA,” 

Governor Frank Keating 



Growth 

What does economic development mean to Oklahomans.' 
It means new jobs being created. . .more than 7 5, 0(X) in 
the last two years and an average of 35, (XX) net new jobs 
per year for the past four years. And it means a better 
quality of life. Because as those new jobs diversify our 
economy they also improve our per capita income. 

In the last five years, Oklahoma has outpaced the nation 
in manufacturing, business services and overall 
employment, earning a Top Ten ranking among the 
fastest-growing states in 1997. 

More good news: Economic progress in Oklahoma 
isn’t limited to metropolitan areas. Growing smaller 
communities have launched industrial development 
authorities, built business parks and new buildings, and 
opened their doors to new companies. 

Annualized Employment 
Growth Rates, OK and US 

1992-97 AND 1996-97 
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“MERCRUISER MERCRUISER IS PROUD OF BOTH ITS 
PRODUCT AND PEOPLE, ...THE STILLWATER 
COMMUNITY PROVIDES A QUALITY OF LIFE NECESSARY 
TO ATTRACT AND RETAIN THE QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 
REQUIRED TO SUPPORT OUR OPERATIONS." 

Barr>' L. Eller, Sr. Vice President and General Manager 

MerCruiser, St ill water 


Thanks to its people, Oklahoma works. 
And has truly become a business 

DECISION WE ALL CAN LIVE IN. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 1 - 800 - 588-5959 


Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE • P.O. BOX 26980 
Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980 • www.locateok.corn 


A Business Decision You Can Live In 
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The Chickasaw Nation 



An emphasis on economic 
growth initiatives tops 
Chickasaw Nation’s agenda. 


T he Chickasaw Nation is 
a powerful, economi- 
cally diverse nation. Its juris- 
dictional territory includes 
more than 7,648 square miles 
of Southcentral Oklahoma, 
and encompasses all or part 
of 1 3 counties. With a charge 
to enhance the overall qual- 
ity of life for Chickasaw citi- 
zens, the Chickasaw Nation 
is boldly moving into the 
realm of business. 

Under the leadership of 
Governor Bill Anoatubby, 
the tribe has become in- 
volved in economic develop- 
ment and other ventures 
with city, county and state 
levels of government, and 
private enterprise. Educa- 
tion, health care, housing 
and 18 other business en- 


deavors arc finding a home 
under the Chickasaw Nation 
banner. 

“Self-sufficiency for all 
Chickasaw’s is our goal,” 
Gov. Anoatubby said. “To 
reach this goal, the 
Chickasaw Nation created a 
division of business and in- 
dustry to fulfill economic 
development opportunities, 
generate revenues to pay for 
tribal programs, and increase 
our tribe’s land base.” 

The tribe’s total assets 
have grown from more than 
$12 million in 1987 to nearly 
$95 million by Aug. 30, 1 998. 
Total overall revenues for 
the Chickasaw Nation, Fis- 
cal Year 1 998, exceeded $ 1 46 
million, with gross revenues 
of more than $49 million 


coming from 18 tribal busi- 
nesses operations. 

Business Enterprise 

Chickasaw Enterprises 
encompasses 18 businesses. 
These include tobacco 
shops, convenience stores, 
travel plazas and gaming 
centers, along with a com- 
puter company, Internet 
company, motel and restau- 
rant and AM/FM radio sta- 
tion. The tribe also operates 
its own utility company, the 
Chickasaw Tribal Utility 
Authority (CTUA), which 
provides electricity to tribal 
buildings and sells to other 
businesses. The tribe plans 
to open two new businesses 
in 1999, a travel plaza along 
the Interstate 35 corridor in 
Thackerville and a truck 
stop in Ada. 

I n early 1 998, the tribe cre- 
ated Chickasaw' Nation In- 
dustries Inc., a federally 
chartered corporation with a 
diverse scope of business in- 
terests that will include 
manufacturing, retail, real 
estate and construction. A 
pending application will en- 
able the tribe to operate a 
foreign trade zone along 1-35, 
which runs through the 
Chickasaw Nation. The 
Chickasaw Nation is the only 
tribe in the United States lo- 
cated along the 1-35 NAFTA 
corridor. 

The Chickasaw Nation is 
targeting high-tech, higher 
paying jobs by entering the 
world of information tech- 
nology (IT). CN/Net, the 
tribe's Internet provider 
company, provides several 
counties in southern Okla- 
homa with Internet service 
and w eb site design. 1 1 serves 
as the master site for Ada's 
ONE NET project, which 


gives the community Inter- 
net access to state and edu- 
cational information free of 
charge. 

Health Care 

In 1994, the Chickasaw 
Nation signed a compact al- 
low ing the tribe to assume 
control of all Indian health 
service programs w ithin its 
area, forming the Chickasaw 
Nation Health System. The 
system now consists of clin- 
ics in Ada, Ardmore and 
Tishomingo w ith contract 
health care in Duncan and 
Marlow, behavioral health, 
emergency medical services, 
community health and other 
environmental programs. 
Tribal health facilities also 
include Ada’s 75-bed Carl 



Chickasaw 

Nation 

520 East Arlington 
P.O. Box 1548 
Ada, OK 74821-1548 
(580)436-2603 
Fax (580) 436-4287 
Chickasaw Enterprises 
(580)436-4113 



• Chickasaw Nation is 
one of the Five 
Civilized Tribes 

• Net worth grew from 
$12 million in 1987 to 
$94 million in 1998 

• Managed a $146 
million budget in 
1998 

• Gross revenues of 
$49 million from tribal 
businesses in 1 998 
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three justices on the tribal culture is key to sustaining 
supreme court, who settle the history of the Chickasaw 
constitutional disputes. Nation, and the culture of 
The first constitution of Oklahoma. The traditional 
the Chickasaw Nation was ceremonies, dances and lan- 
ratified in 1 856. A new con- guage of the Chickasaw are 
sritution was ratified in 1983. still maintained as a matter 
The seat of tribal govern- of pride and historical inter- 
mem is Ada, with regional esc, with classes being 
offices in Ardmore, Ada, taught in Chickasaw lan- 
Tishomingo and Purcell. guage and tradition. 

The Chickasaw Nation 
Tribal Population Dance Troupe was formed in 

The Chickasaw Nation’s 1992 toeducate, preserve and 
voting citizenship is about restore Chickasaw tradition, 
15,000 and total tribal citi- especially ceremonial and so- 
zenship is approximately cial Chickasaw songs and 

38.000, The Indian pop u la- dances. To reinforce Tradi- 
tion living inside the dona! beliefs, the dance 
Chickasaw Nation is around troupe serves asa goodwill am- 

30.000, including members bassador for the tribe. It shares 
of about 18 different tribes, the ancient art of shell shaking 
The total population living and songs with schools, uni- 



Albert Indian Health Facil- 
ity, with seven outpatient 
clinics and a newly con- 
structed family practice 
clinic on the same property. 

Housing 

In 1997, under the provi- 
sions of the Native American 
I lousing Assistance and Self- 
Determination Act of 1996 
(NAHASDA), the Chickasaw 
N at i on ass u m ed fu U ope ration 
of the Chickasaw Housing Au- 
thority'. The Act gave the tribe 
a u th o r i ty to des ign an d o perate 
its own housing programs for 
the benefit of all tribal citizens. 

In addition to the current 
prog ra m s , M u t u a 1 H c 1 p 
Homcownership, and Sec- 
tion-S, tribal ci tizens are now 
g i v e n the o p pc >rc u n i ty to pur- 
chase, refinance or renovate 
a h ome ti nd e r a new $ 1 1) m i I - 
lion pilot home ownership 
program, with the tribe fi- 
nancing the down payment. 
Ill is is just one example of 
how the Chickasaw Nation is 
“keeping with the goal that 
housing opportunities shall 
be open to all citizens, at all 
income levels/ Gov. 
Anoat ubby said. 

Education 

In the area of education, 
the Chickasaw Nation oper- 
ates Carter Seminary in 
Ardmore, a residential facil- 
ity for Indian students. Stu- 
dents at the seminary attend 
a local public school system. 
The tribal government, 
through its early childhood 
program, operates Head 
Start centers in Ada, Allen, 
Sulphur and Tishomingo. 
The government also oper- 
ates t he J oh n so n O’ M a I ley 
program for elementary 
through high school stu- 
dents, and various other 


higher education and voca- 
tional training programs. 

Tourism Development 

r Tourism is a growing ind us- 
try for the Chickasaw Nation. 
Attractions of historical inter- 
est abound within the nation. 
The original Chickasaw Na- 
tion Capitol Building is cur- 
rently undergoing an exten- 
sive restoration program. The 
restored Chickasaw National 
Bank and the Chickasaw 
Nation’s Council House Mu- 
seum, all in Tishomingo, are 
open to viewing. 

The Burney Institute and 
the I ,cbanon School for Girls 
(tribal schools circa 1 860) his- 
toric sites also are located 
nearby, along with the 
Chickasaw National Recre- 
ation Area, part of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the 
only national park in the 
state. Development of a 
Chickasaw Cultural Center 
also is underway in this area. 
Plans include restoring the 
“Chickasaw White House” 
in E met, home of Chickasaw 
Governor Douglas Johnston, 
who served his first term be- 
t w ec n 1 898- 1 902 , an d seco n d 
between 1 906- 1 939. 

Government 

The tribal government of 
the Chickasaw Nation is a 
democratic republic, mod- 
eled after that of the federal 
government. Registered vot- 
ers elect a governor and lieu- 
tenant governor team to 
four-year terms. 

The voters also elect thir- 
teen members to the tribal 
legislature, with a three-year 
term of office. Representing 
four legislative districts, the 
tribal legislature establishes 
laws for the Chickasaw Na- 
tion. Also elected are the 


inside the Chickasaw Nation 
including non- Indians is 
about 265,500, while 
Chickasaw Nation citizens 
residing inside Oklahoma 
number more than 24,000. 

Pride of Heritage 

The Chickasaw Nation’s 
heritage is the source of its 
spirit. Preservation of this 


versifies, festivals and at cer- 
emonial gatherings. 

“Moving forward means 
we must constantly be pro- 
gressing, not only in business 
development, but in cultural 
preservation as well. Our 
business enterprises have 
proven to be a successful foot- 
ing for accomplishing both,” 
Gov, Anoatubby said. 
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Kerr-McGee Corporation 



Building on its Oklahoma 
roots, Kerr-McGee continues 
to grow on a global scale. 


K err-McGee Corp., 
founded in 1929, is an 
( )klahoma City-based energy 
and chemical company with 
worldwide operations. Kerr- 
\ lcGee has gu )wn from a small 
Oklahoma drilling company 
with assets ofabout $50,000 to 
a global company with total 
assets of $3.7 billion. 

On Oct. 15, Kerr-McGee 
and Oryx Energy announced 
a strategic merger that will 
c re a te A m erica’s fourth la rg- 
est independent oil and gas 
exploration and production 
c t ) m pa n y . 7 ' h e cc ) m p a n y will 
retain the Kerr-McGee 
name, be headquartered in 
Oklahoma City and have a 
combined enterprise value 


of approximately $6 billion. 
' The t ra n s act ion i s e x p ect c d 
to be completed in the first 
quarter of 1999. 

“Our business is qui ines- 
sential ly Oklahoma: honest, 
friendly, hardworking and 
trustworthy,” said Luke R. 
Corbett, Kerr-McGee chair- 
m an and chic f e xee u t i v e (if- 
ficer. “In order to profitably 
thrive, we must compete glo- 
bally. With that realization 
comes the knowledge that we 
can have Oklahoma roots, val- 
ues, principles and employ- 
ees, but we must look afar in 
order toereate meaningful and 
re w a rd i n g ca re c rs ft > r e mpl oy- 
ees and a valued corporation 
for all stockholders.” 


Left, the Ewing Bank 910 
platform was set in the Guff of 
Mexico ia October , and began 
producing oil in December : The 
structure sirs in 55 7 feet of water 
and has a production capacity 
of 1 6,000 barrels of oil per day. 


In 1998, Kerr- McGee’s fo- 
cus on expanding its core 
business-oil and gas explora- 
tion and production, and the 
production and marketing of 
titanium dioxide pigment — 
resulted in the acquisition of 
the North Sea assets of Gulf 
Canada and Bayer AG’s tita- 
nium dioxide pigment opera- 
tions in Germany and Bel- 
gium. These transactions 
vaulted Kerr-McGee into the 
top 20 oil and gas companies in 
the l’ rated Kingdom, based 
on production, and gave the 
co m p a n y a p p rox i ma te ly 11 
pc rce n t o f t h e glo ba 1 titaniu m 
dioxide pigment market. 

' 1 ’he company’s established 
producing areas in the Gulf of 
Mexico and North Sea provide 
a solid base to further expand 
oil and gas production. Kerr- 
M cGee also has producing 
fields in C -hinaaud I ndonesia. 

Kerr-McGee continues to 
profit from its growing tita- 
nium dioxide pigment busi- 
ness. This pigment is the pre- 
fe rre d o p ac i fie r a n d w h i tc n i ng 
agent for coatings, plastics, 
rubber, printing ink, paper, 
ceramics, fibers, soaps and cos- 
metics. 

Kerr-McGee produces tita- 
nium dioxide at four facilities, 
strategically located around 
the world. 'The company’s 
flagship facility, in Hamilton, 
Miss., is one of the three larg- 
est titanium dioxide produc- 
tion facilities in the nation. In 
western Australia, Kerr- 


\ IcGee has a 50 percent inter- 
est in the 77 west joint ven- 
ture, a fully integrated tita- 
nium dioxide facility, and the 
company recently acquired 80 
percent of Bayer’s plants in 
Uerdingen, Germany, and 
Antwerp, Belgium. 

The company markets pig- 
ment under the brand name 
TRONOX®, which is used in 
many familiar products in- 
cluding Benjamin Moore, Ace 
Hardware Stores and Sherwin 
Williams pa i nts, as well as BIG 
Corp.’s Wite-Out", Alcoa vi- 
nyl siding and General Elec- 
tric appliances. ■ 



Kerr-McGee 

Corporation 

P.O. Box 25681 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 25 
Tel. (405) 270-1313 
Fax (405) 270-31 23 



* The Kerr-McGee and 
Oryx Energy proposed 
strategic merger would 
create America’s fourth 
largest Independent oil 
and gas exploration and 
production company, 

* Kerr-McGee is 
internationally 
recognized for its 
innovation in exploration 
and production 
technology. 

* Kerr-McGee is the fifth 
largest worldwide 
producer of titanium 
dioxide pigment. 

* Kerr-McGee has 
approximately an 1 1 
percent share of the 
global titanium dioxide 
pigment market. 
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Weyerhaeuser Company 



Weyerhaeuser is planting 
seeds for Oklahoma’s future. 



follows that of its most precious 
commodity — trees, just as 
seedlings grow into a thriving 
forest* Weyerhaeuser began as 
a si nglc office ope ned by a group 
of investors led by Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser in 1900 and has 
branched out into a global, 
multiffeceted business. 

The international forest 
products company now owns 
approximately 5.5 million of 
some of the planet’s most pro- 
ductive forests. It is the world’s 
largest private producer of soft- 
w< k id 1 u m be r a nd m arke t p u 1 p, 
the top forest products ex- 
porter in the United States 
{ U.S.),and among the top l l.S. 


A Weyerhaeuser 

Weyerhaeuser 

Company 

Oklahoma Public Affairs Office 
HC 74 Box 100 
Wright City, OK 74766 
(580) 981-1508 
Fax (580) 981 -1244 
www.weyerhaeuser.com 





* Profitable Fortune 500 
company that has never 
missed a dividend 

* One of America’s largest 
and most respected 
forest products firms 

* In the western and 
southern U.S. T harvests 
only 2 to 3 percent of its 
forests annually 

* One of the nation's, and 
Oklahoma's, leading 
industrial companies in 
protecting and ensuring 
on-the-job safety for its 
workers 


exporters overall. 

A critical component of 
Weyerhaeuser’s corporate 
success is the company’s ex- 
tensive commitment to envi- 
ronmental stewardship. The 
company supports the largest 
private silvicultural and envi- 
ronmental research staff any- 
where. It owns and operates 
eight seedling nurseries and 
17 tree farms, Jn 1992, 
Weyerhaeuser’s 500 mill tenth 
seedling was produced* 

Oklahoma timberlands arc 
now a part of the Weyer- 
haeuser family tree, Weyer- 
haeuser became a corporate 
citizen of Oklahoma in 1969, 
with the acquisition of the 
Dierks Forests, Inc. This ex- 
pansion added L8 million 
acres of forestland in south- 
eastern Oklahoma and west- 
ern Arkansas, and several for- 
est products mills. Today, 
Weyerhaeuser is growing, 
manufacturing and recycling 
in Oklahoma, 

We y c r h ae u s er co nstructed 
a mill in Vail i ant, which is now' 
one of the nation’s largest 
containerboard mills. Utiliz- 
ing more than 800 tons per 
day of recycled paper, as well 
as wood chips, the mill pro- 
duces the brown, unbleached 
paper used to produce corru- 
gated boxes. 

The nation’s largest south- 
ern p i n e w oo d p ro d u cts eo m - 
plex is found in Wright City- 
bearing the Weyerhaeuser 
name. Each year, the mill 
produces enough pine lum- 
ber and plywood to build 

20.000 new homes, as w r cll as 
rail ties, hardwood lumber 
and wood chips for the 
Valliant paper operation. 

Weyerhaeuser’s recycling 
center in Oklahoma City col- 
lects and distributes some 

40.000 tons of recyclable paper 


and cartons annually. 

A top executive noted that 
Weyerhaeuser employees in 
Oklahoma could well be role 
models in the areas of spot- 
ting problems and fixing 
them on-the-spot. He said 
this “self-reliant” characteris- 
tic of Oklahoma’s working 
men and women, coupled 
with the state’s acceptance 
and recognition of productive 
companies, makes Oklahoma 
one of the finest states in 
w hich to do business. 

Weyerhaeuser’s forestry 
and manufacturing activities 
provide 2,000 full-time, fam- 
ily-wage jobs for Oklaho- 
mans, 'This includes direct 
employment by thecompany 
as well as employment for 
more that 700 independent 
contractors in logging, for- 


estry work, construction and 
other areas* Collectively, 
these jobs create some $1 10 
million in annual payrolls. 

With a focus on youth* ed u- 
cational and health activities, 
the Weyerhaeuser Company 
Foundation works to improve 
the quality of life in commu- 
nities w here its operations arc 
located. Since 1973, the foun- 
dation has donated more than 
$4 million to Oklahoma non- 
profit organizations* 

It is this commitment to ev- 
ery facet of business that best 
exemplifies Weyerhaeuser 
Company’s spirit. Whether 
it’s raw m ater ia l s or p rod u cts, 
employees or communities, 
Weyerhaeuser and Okla- 
homa arc literally “growing 
the future*” ■ 
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Bank of Oklahoma 
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Combining big-bank features 
with small-town service, BOK 
sets pace for the region. 


B ank of Oklahoma, the 
state's leading finan- 
cial institution, is making 
great strides with a corpo- 
rate philosophy that links 
two key service ingredi- 
ents: nationally eompeti- 
t i v e prod nets con pled w i t h 
the responsiveness and 
personalized service of a 
community bank. 

The last few years have 
been especially strung for 
Bank of Oklahoma. Its par- 
ent company. BOK Finan- 
cial Corp., has grown from 
being an Oklahoma bank 
to a regional bank head- 
quartered in Oklahoma. It 
c m ploys a p proxi m a te I y 
2,700 people in Five states 
including Arkansas, Kan- 


sas, New Mexico, Okla- 
hom a and 1 exas . W i r h t h c 
advantage of starting lo- 
cally and expanding, BOK 
grows and progresses while 
it maintains the already es- 
tablished customer-ori- 
ented and eo in muni ty- 
friendly operational base. 

BOK’s combination of 
large -bank features and 
community bank service is 
a fundamental strength of 
the organization, 

“Wc believe that cus- 
tomers prefer a bank with 
an officer who has the au- 
thority and ability to fash- 
ion a solution that truly 
meets the customer's spe- 
cific individual needs,” 


said Stanley A. Ly barge r. 
President and CEO, 
“There are now only a 
handful of banks left that 
can deliver competitive 
products and services with 
the sensitivity and knowl- 
edge of a local bank.” 

Chairman George B. Kai- 
ser said that his primary 
mo t i va t i o n for buying 
Bank of Oklahoma in 1990 
was the need for Oklahoma 
to have a home-owned, 
h o m e-co n t rol le d f i n a n c i a I 
institution that could be 
aggressive in providing fi- 
nancing to businesses 
needing expansion capital, 
BOK is meeting this 
need — and more. 

In fact, BOK remains the 
dear leader in a number of 
business lines. It is 
Oklahoma's leading com- 
mercial lender and cash 
ma n age m e n t prov i d e r . It's 
the state's leader in mort- 
gage lending, and has the 
state's top trust company, 

I trims one of the region's 
most expansive ATM net- 
works. And, with its super- 
market banks open eve- 
nings and weekends — and 
t h e te le p h one E x press Ba n k 
open 24 hours a day — BOK 
i s the m os t con ven ien t ba n k 
m Oklahoma. 

The strong financial con- 
dition and growth of the 
bank have been good for 
Oklahoma, importing jobs, 
income and capital to the 
state. Customers find the 
services and prod tiers they 
need at a home-owned 
bank, rather than taking 
their business to out-of- 
state companies, And BOK 


provides steadfast support 
to community organiza- 
tions in all the markets it 
serves. 

BOK Financial Corp. 
has established a firm 
foundation, and is build- 
ing upon these fundamen- 
tal strengths. With suc- 
cess attributed to diversi- 
fication of income, a 
strong local economy and 
the ability to offer big- 
bank benefits with com- 
munity-bank touches, the 
level of superior service 
that is BOK's hallmark 
will continue to make its 
i m p a c t on b a n k i n g in 
Ok! aho m a a n d t h ro ugh out 
the region. 


P BANK OF OKLAHOMA. 

BOK Financial 
Corp. 

P.O. Box 2300 
Tulsa, OK 74192 
{918)588-6000 
Fax (918)538-6853 
www,bankofoklahoma,com 


about BOK Financial Corp- 

* Bank subsidiaries 
include Bank of 
Oklahoma, N.A.; Bank of 
Albuquerque. N A; Bank 
of Arkansas, N .A.; and 
Sank of Texas. N A 

* Bank of Oklahoma is 
Oklahoma's leading 
bank and is locally 
owned 

* Common stock is traded 
on the NASDAQ under 
the symbol BOKF. 

* As of September 1 998, 
total assets were valued 
at $5.9 billion. 
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Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce 
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T he Greater Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Com- 
merce is committed to the 
dream of every American citi- 
zen — “A Better Living, A Bet- 
ter Life,” This simple state- 
ment reflects a city that boasts 
the warmth of great pec >ple and 
a remarkable quality of life. 

A mu Ititudeof economic de- 
velopment and c | uality of living 
efforts are in full swing to 
ex ) m pi emen c Okla ht > m a G i ty 1 s 


Greater 
Oklahoma City 
Chamber of 
Commerce 

123 Park Avenue 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 02 
(800) 616-1114 
Fax (405) 297-8908 
www.okechamber.com 



* Ranked number one as 
most affordable housing 
for the third consecutive 
year in an Ernst & Young 
study of executive-level 
housing in 75 U.S. 
communities 

* Ranks in the Top 5 of 
shortest commute 
timeS“On average20.3 
minutes 

* Supports SCHocal arts 
organizations; eighth - 
highest amount of annual 
giving to the arts in the 
U.S., according to a 
recent survey for 
Americans for the Arts 

* Resulting from MAPS, 
more than $140 million 
has been invested in 
private development, 
with an additional $200- 
pius million planned in 
the next few years 


affordable lifesty le and provide 
a variety of opportunities for 
the new millennium .Whether 
it is business development, 
housing, climate, education, 
recreation or the arts, Okla- 
homa City is receiving national 
recognition for a standard that 
easily translates to a better life* 

Places Rated Almanac 
ranked 343 metro areas in 10 
categories, from livingcosts to 
climate, Oklahoma City 
landed in the elite Top 35, 
ranking 26th overall. Accord- 
ing to American Chamber of 
Commerce researchers, Okla- 
homa City is consistently 
eight to 10 percent below the 
national average in terms of 
cost of living in America. Par- 
ent magazine ranked Okla- 
homa City as one of the top 
U.S. cities for families. 

Oklahoma City's vibrant 
business community also is 
earn i ng recognition. A Fortune 
magazine study placed Okla- 
homa City’s labor force in the 
Top IGamongbO ILS, cities for 
bus i ness . L a bor- ma nage me n t 
relations also met Fortune’s 
Top- 10 criteria. Oklahoma 
touts one of the two finest vo- 
tech programs in the country 
and Oklahoma City’s vo-tech 
infrastructure ranks at the top. 

New and expanding busi- 
nesses are thriving in Okla- 
homa City through 
Oklahoma’s Quality Jobs Pro- 
gram. This simple incentive 
program, heralded as one of 
the most effective of its kind, 
pays qualified companies up 
to five percent of their payroll 
in cash for up to 10 years. 

A better infrastructure is 
also improving Oklahoma 
City’s quality of life. A$1 bil- 



The Chamber is focused on its 
goal to build a better life for 
the next millenium. 


lion renaissance is underway 
i n downtown ( )k I ahoma ( > i ty, 
led by the Metropolitan Area 
Projects (MAPS), MAPS is 
the most aggressive public 
downtown revitalization pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the 
U.S. at one time. 

Oklahoma City residents 
support the MAPS project, 
which is funded by a self-im- 
posed, five-year, one-cem sales 
tax to raise more than $350 mil- 
lion. The nine public projects 
involved in this dramatic re- 
birth are the new Southwest- 
ern Bell Bricktown Ballpark, 
Bricktown Canal, Library and 
Learning Center, Downtown 
Arena, Mass Transit System 
and North Canadian 
Riverfront, and renovated 
Myriad Convention Center, 


Civic Center Music Hall and 
Oklahoma City Fairgrounds. 

Downtown is not alone i n its 
upward momentum. Forward 
Oklahoma City — The New 
Agenda is a $10 million, eco- 
nomic development plan de- 
signed to reposition Okla- 
homa City for the future. 

1 1 is no wonder the Greater 
Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce ranks among the 
top three chambers in the 
country. More than 3,700 
members strong, it is an inte- 
gral part of the aggressive, for- 
ward-thinking and vibrant 
programs in the Oklahoma 
City community. Many 
people are searching for 1V A 
Better Li vi ng. A Bette r Li fe. v 
In Oklahoma City, we’ve 
found it! 
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Governor’s Conference 
On Small Business 



Oklahoma Business leaders 
set conference to address 
legislative issues. 


T 'he business of small 
business in Oklahoma is 
not small. Indeed, there are 
so me 80,000 small businesses 
i n O k I a h o m a , vv h ich t oge ther 
acct )im t for a p p ro xi ma te I v 9H 
percent of all businesses in 
the state. 

To emphasize how vital 
small business is to the state 
economy, state leaders will 
convene the 1999 Governor’s 
Conference on Small Busi- 
ness February' 24 at the State 
Capitol in Oklahoma City, 
The goals for die conference 
are twofold; to educate legis- 
lators about important issues 
confronting small business 
and urge passage of laws that 
address small business con- 
cerns, and to educate the pub- 
lic a 1 1 a rge a bout r h e i m po rta n t 


role small business plays i n th c 
s ta te ' s o ve ra 1 1 ect ) m ?n i y , 

“For too long, the small 
business community has not 
had a strong enough voice at 
the State Capitol,” Governor 
Frank Keating said. "The 
1999 Governor’s Conference 
on Small Business will help 
bring together those involved 
in small business throughout 
Oklahoma and involve them 
in promoting a specific legisla- 
tive agenda designed to ad- 
dress their needs.” 

De s i g nate d Ok l a h o ma 1 s 
Small Business Advocate, lx 
Gov. Mary Tallin will serve as 
the honorary co-chair of the 
conference. Chairing the 
event are Larry Mocha, presi- 
dent of Air Power Systems in 
Tu I sa , an d I ke G lass , own e r o f 


Glass Trucking in Newkirk. 

"This is the best opportu- 
nity in yearsfor the small busi- 
ness community to address 
those issues of most impor- 
tance to them,” Lt, Gov, Fall in 
s a i d , " N i n cty-c i gh t p e tee n 1 1 >f 
all businesses in Oklahoma 
h a vc 1 ess than 1 00 e m p I oy ees . 
They are the backbone of our 
economy and their voice will 
be heard loud and clear in Feb- 
ruary." 

Small business owners in 
Oklahoma will play an integral 
part in planning the confer- 
ence and are invited to attend. 
Meticulous preparations for 
the conference are in full 
swing. As a result of state leg- 
islators being ret] ue seed to 
submit t he names of two small 
business owners in their dis- 
tricts, a 300- member Small 
Business Commission was 
for 1 1 i ed .Me m bers of th e S ma 1 1 
Business Commission then 
completed an issues survey, 
with high-ranking issues for- 
mulating a legi si ative foe us for 
the small business commu- 
nity. The top issues of work- 
ers' compensation reform, tax 
policy issues, legal reform and 
business growth incentives 
were unveiled on Oct. 14, 
1 9 98 , w hen r h e co re I ea d e r- 
ship team met at the State 
Capitol. 

The crowning event of the 
1 999 conference is on Feb, 24, 
when Lr. Gov, Fallin will 
present all of the assembled 
small businesspeople from 
across the state to Gov. 
Keating, Following the kick- 
off small business advocates 
will personally meet with their 
legislators to address the pas- 
sage of laws that are favorable 


to small business concerns, 
"As a delegate to the 1995 
White House Conference on 
Small Business, I realize the 
importance of a unified effort 
to achieve goals,” said Larry 
i\ loch a, president of Air Power 
Systems and conference chair. 
"The 1999 Governor's Con- 
ference on Small Business is 
the first time small business 
owners and advocates from 
c vc ry cou n tv and l c g i s I a t i ve 
district in the state are rep re- 
se n ted i n t he es ta blish me n t t >f 
a common agenda,” 

E very sma 1 1 business owner 
a n d a d voc ate isen co u rage d to 
participate in the 1999 
Governor's Conference on 
Small Business for issues, ac- 
tions and results. 



1 - 877 - 652-4769 

govconf99@aol.com 



* N i n ety-eig ht percent of 
all Oklahoma businesses 
have less than 100 
employees 

* Seventy- five percent of 
all Oklahoma businesses 
have less than 10 
employees 

* Small businesses employ 
62.5 percent of all 
Oklahoma workers 

* Oklahoma Is the first 
state to appoint a 
member of the 
administration, Lt. Gov. 
Mary Fallrn, as the state s 
"Small Business 
Advocate” 
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Several communities are hosting eagle and winter waterfowl watches , scanning for specimens like this young eagle. See calendar for individual events. 


LAWTON 

ON THE STAGE 

John Denney Playhouse 1316 N.W. Bell. 
Jan 22-24: Friends of the Theater Benefit. Feb 
5-20: The Trip to Bountiful. (580) 355-1600 
McMahon Auditorium 701 N.W. Ferris Ave. 
Jan 9: Michael Martin Murphey. Feb 6: 
Symyon Fridmon: Cellist, (580) 248-2001. 
Feb 28: Nexus Concert, (580) 353-1455 
Feb 11-14 Voices, University Theater, Cameron 
University, (580)581-2478 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Feb 20,21 Home & Garden Show, Great 
Plains Coliseum, (580) 355-2490 
Feb 26,27 Fort Sill Travel Show, PX Mall, 
(580) 442-621 1 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 
Feb 13,14 Twelve Miles of Hell: Mountain 
Bike Race/Ride, Engineer Pond, Fort Sill’s 
West Range, (580) 355-1808 


NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Jan 23-March 7 Marsden Hartley: American 
Modern, Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art, 

(405) 325-32 72 

Feb 13 AICS Doc Tate Nevaquaya South- 
western Gala, Oklahoma Memorial Union 
Ballroom, (405) 325-7372 

Feb 13 Chocolate Festival, Firehouse Arts 
Center, (405) 329-4523 

Feb 18-21,25-28 A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, OU Theatre, (405) 325-4101 

Feb 19,20 Mardi Gras Parade & Ball, Down- 
town. (405) 329-5108 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Oklahoma City Art Museum 31 13 General 
Pershing Blvd. Jan 1 -31 : A Singular Image. 
Jan 1 -March 7: Over There: Views of France, 
1840-1940. (405) 946-4477 

January • February 1999 


Omniplex 2100 N.E. 52nd St. Jan 10-March 28: 
Everlasting Fire: The Seminoles of Oklahoma, 
a Celebration of Life. Red Earth Indian Center, 
(405) 427-5228. Feb 1 -March 22: Propaga- 
tion of House Plants, Kirkpatrick Gardens & 
Greenhouse, (405) 602-6664 

Jan 16-May 30 Cowboy Art Show, Nat’l Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame. (405) 478-2250 

Jan 30-Feb 21 Cafe City Arts 1999, City Arts 
Center, (405)951-0000 

Feb 26 Oklahoma State Arts Council’s Artist 
Showcase, Rose State Theater, (405) 733-7960 

DRAMA 

Stage Center 400 W. Sheridan. Jan 8-30: Scot- 
land Road. Jan 20-24: The Pollard Theatre pre- 
sents La Bete. Feb 12-March 6: Rehearsal for 
Murder. Feb 17-21 Oklahoma Shakespeare in 
the Park presents King Lear. (405) 270-4801 

Jan 12-17 A Tuna Christmas, Rose State Col- 
lege, (405) 733-7996 

Jan 26-Feb 7 Anansi the Spider, Children s 
Theatre at City Arts Center, (405) 951 -0000 
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CALENDAR 


Jar> 27-Feb 21 Closer Than Ever, Jewel Box 
Theatre. (405) 521 -1786 
Feb 5 My Cowboy Gift: A One-Act Play, Natl 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, (405) 478-2250 
Feb 5,6 Androctes & the Lion, Kirkpatrick 
Theater, OCU (405) 521-5227 
Feb 5,6 Prairie Dance Theatre Annual 
Children's Show, Omniplex, (405) 424-2249 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Black Liberated Arts Center at Northwest 
Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th St. Jan 
9: Pianist Adam Ledbetter. Feb 27,28: Praise 
the Lord & Raise the Roof, (405) 424-2552 
Oklahoma City University 2501 N, Blackwefder, 
Jan 22,23; Birdwell Scholarship Concert. Jan 
28: Nielson & Young Piano Duo. Jan 30: Per- 
forming Arts Academy General Recital. Feb 6: 
Rebecca Litzer. Senior Flute Recital Feb 10: 
Jazz Arts Ensemble. Feb 1 1 : Student Com- 
posers Concert. (405) 521-5227. Feb 25-28: 
Swan Lake Act tl, Kirkpatrick Theatre, (405) 
848-8537 

Rose State College Performing Arts Theatre 

1-40 & Hudiburg Dr. Jan 8 t 9: Father of the 
Tone Poem with Jean -Yves Thibaudet. Jan 
29,30: Finding Your Own Voice with Tzimon 
Barto. Feb 19,20: The Elements of Style with 
Yolanda Kondonassis, Feb 21: Carnival of the 
Animals, (405) 733-7996 
Feb 9,11-13 Valentine Cabaret, OCU, (405) 
425-5130 

Feb 27 Companeros, Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church, (405) 232-7464 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Jan 14-16 Internatl Finals Rodeo, State Fair- 
grounds. (405) 235-6540 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Feb 5-7 Sooner State Games Sportsfest ’99 t 
Myriad Convention Center, (405) 235-4222 

Feb 13 Oklahoma Youth Philharmonia & Fes- 
tival Strings Concert, OCU, (405) 521-5825 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens Jan 22-April 4: 
Oklahoma's Tropical Bird Connection, Feb 6- 
28: Birdhouse Competition. (405) 297-3995 
Myriad Convention Center 1 Myriad Garden. 
Jan 1 -3; Continental Antique Show. Jan 8-10: 
42nd Annual Darryl Starbird Rod & Custom 
Car Show, (405) 297-3000. Jan 23: Bugs 
Bunny on Broadway. Jan 29: Tour of World 
Figure Skating Champions. Feb 13,14: Afri- 
can Expo- (405) 789-9168. 

State Fairgrounds 1-40 & Tenth St. Feb 12-14: 
An Affair of the Heart, (405) 632-2652, Feb 26- 
28: Friends of the Library Annual Book Sale. 
(405)236-4734 

Jan 24-March 14 A Celebration of Vision, 

Omniplex, (405) 602-6664 


STILLWATER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Gardiner Art Gallery QSU campus, Jan 1 1 -Feb 
17: Karen McCoy Sculpture & Drawings, Feb 
19-March 19: George & Elyse Bogart Oil 
Paintings & Jewelry. (405) 744-6016 

Seretean Center Concert Hall OSU campus. 
Feb 9: Soprano Julie McCoy, Feb 17-21: Tin- 
types, Vi via Locke Theatre, (405) 744-6094. 
Feb 23: OSU Wind Ensemble, Feb 26: Pavel 
Nersession & Andrei Pisarev: Guest Pianists. 
(405) 744-6133 

Feb 4 Gerald Frank: Organist, St, Andrew's 
Episcopal Church, (405) 744-6133 

Feb 1 1*14,18-21 The Last Act Is a Solo, 

Town & Gown Theatre, (405) 372-9122 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Alexandre Hogue Gallery College Ave. & Fifth 

St. Jan 4-16: Scholastic Art Exhibition, (918) 
631-2739. Jan 21 -Feb 5: Helen Hines: The 
Model as ArtistTThe Artist as Model Feb 1 1 - 
March 5; TU Faculty Exhibition, (918) 631 -2202 

Jan 1-24 Marghab: The Luxurious Linens of 
Portugal, Inf I Linen Registry Foundation 
Needle Art Museum, (918) 622-5223 

Jan 22- April 25: Symbols of Faith & Belief: Art of 
the Native American Church, Giterease Mu- 
seum. (91 8) 596-2705 

ON THE STAGE 

Heller Theatre 5328 S. Wheeling. Jan 14- 
16,21-23: The Food Chain, Jan 29, Feb 14: 
Laughing Matter Improv, Feb 11-13,18-20: 
Ml Lucky's Pub & Grill (918) 746-5065 

Trinity Episcopal Church 501 S. Cincinnati, 
Jan 3,5: Organist Michael Bedford. Jan 12: 
Pianist Barbara Geary. Jan 19. Feb 7: Organ- 
ist Edwin Day. Jan 26: Jawbreaker, Feb 2: Or- 
ganist Vicki Smith, Feb 9: ORUs Women's 
Chorus. Feb 16: Organist Fred Elder. Feb 23: 
Dialogue of the Carmelites. (918) 582-4128 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center HOE. Second, 
Jan 5-10: A Tuna Christmas, (918) 254-1069. 
Jan 9-17: Cinderella. Jan 16; Marlin the Mag- 
nificent, (918) 596-71 1 1 . Jan 16: Pianist Jon 
Kimura Parker, (918) 747-7445. Jan 16, Feb 
20; Kenneth Jean. Jan 22; Women of the 
Calabash. Jan 22,23: Tulsa Philharmonic pre- 
sents Doc Severinsen. Jan 23: Folk Contem- 
porary S in ger/Song writers, (918) 596-7111, 
Jan 24: Music, Noise, & Silence with the 
Magic Circle Mime Company, (918) 747- 
7445. Feb 5-7: Tulsa Balief s Green Table, 
Equinoxe, & Jardi Tancat, (918) 749-6006, 
Feb 12,13: Great Loves of the Silver Screen. 
Feb 19-27: Step into My Parlor, (918) 596- 
7111, Feb 20: Tulsa Philharmonic presents 
Violinist Ida Kavafian, (918) 747-7445 


Tulsa University 600 S. College Ave. Feb 15; 
Orchestra, Sharp Chapel, (918) 631-2262. 
Feb 17-21: The Time of Your Life, Chapman 
Theatre, (918)631-2566 

Jan 8,Feb 19 ; Tulsa Philharmonic presents 
Music on the Rocks: Solid Gold & Steppin* 
Out, Cain's Ballroom, (918) 747-7445 

Feb 5 TGI Chamber Classics: Bach, Holland 
Hall (918) 747-7473 

Feb 5,6 Tony & Tina's Wedding, German- 
American Society Building, (918) 587-8402 

Feb 13,14 Guarneri Trio Prague, Harwelden & 
Philbrook Museum of Art, (918) 438-2582 

Feb 21 Wind Ensemble & Symphonic Band, 
Allen Chapman Center, (918) 631-2262 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Jan 21-24 9th Annual Longhorn World 
Championship Rodeo, Tulsa Convention 
Center, (615)876-1016 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Square 4101 E. 21st St. Jan 26-31 : Tulsa 
Boat, Sport, & Travel Show, (918) 486-3318. 
Feb 19-21: Darryl Starbird Rod & Custom Car 
Show & Monster Truck Races, (91 8) 257-4234 

Jan 6 Twelfth Night: Burning of the Greens, 

Fred Johnson Park, (918) 596-7275 

Feb 27 Street Party, Woodland Hills Mall, (918) 
834-4300 

Feb 27,28 Book & Art Fair, Holland Hall, (918) 
481-1111 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E. Second, 
Jan 15: Tulsa Town Hall: Jane Bryant Guinn, 
Chapman Music Hall Feb 1 : Armchair Trav- 
eler Series: South Africa, John H. Williams 
Theatre. (918) 596-71 1 1 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Bartlesville Museum in the Price Tower Arts 
Center Sixth & Dewey, Bartlesville, Jan 1-24: 
Christmas at the Tower: The Holy Art of Icons. 
Jan 29-March 14: Artists of the Boston Art 
Club— 1854 to 1950. (918) 336-4949 

Jan 4-30 Revolutionary Ideals & Images, 
Josie Adams Cultural Centre, Woodward. 
(580) 256-7120 

Feb 6-19 Youth Impressions: Juried Art 
Show, Community Center, Edmond, (405) 
359-4698 

ON THE STAGE 

Arts Theatre 818 Main Ave., Woodward. Feb 2: 
Idols of the King: Ronnie Clair Edwards & Alien 
Crowe, Feb 25-27: Harvey. (580) 256-7120 

Community Center 300 S.E. Adams Blvd., 
Bartlesville. Jan 7-9: Everybody Loves Opal. Feb 
25-27: Smoke and Minors. (918) 337-2787 
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Free Advertiser Information 


"1 Find out more about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

L Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page, 

2, Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to fmd out about, 

3. Drop die postage-paid card in the mail 


OKLAHOMA 

TOW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

The Oklahoma Today advertisers listed 
on this page would like to tell you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
advertiser number(s) below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail this 
coupon to us at the address listed above. 

® ! Check here to receive free information 

from all of the advertisers. 
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Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

□ Please enter a one-year subscription 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill mefor$16.95. 


1 Affair of the Heart 

2 Bank of Oklahoma 

3 Chelsea Gallery 

4 Chickasaw Nation 

5 Flavors Restaurant 

6 Floor Coverings 

7 Framed In The Village 

8 Fraser LTD, Gifts & 
Accessories 

9 Frontier Country Marketing 
Association 

10 Garman Audio/Video 

1 1 Gilcrease Museum 

12 Governors Conference on 
Small Business 

13 Guymon Tourism 

14 Heritage Inn 

1 5 Hud iburg Auto Group 

16 Jasmine Moran Childrens 
Museum 

1 7 Jeff McCormick, DDS 

18 Kerr- McGee 

19 Lyric Theatre 

20 Mango & Salsa 

21 McBirney Mansion 

22 Myers-Duren Harley- 
Davidson 

23 Northwest Inn 

24 Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce 


25 Oklahoma City Convention 
8c Visitors Bureau 

26 Oklahoma City Winter Boat 
Show 

27 Oklahoma Department of 
Commerce 

28 Oklahoma Farm Bureau 

29 Oklahoma Indian Art 
Gallery 

30 Oklahoma Tourism 8c 
Recreation Department 

31 Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority 

32 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

33 Oklahoma State University 

34 Oklahoma Vo-Tech Network 

35 OSU Athletic Department 

36 Pete’s Place Restaurant 

37 Phillips Petroleum 

38 Rainbow Travel 

39 Rusty Barrel Supper Club 

40 Simply Southwest 

41 Southwestern Bell 
Telephone 

42 Southwestern Bell Wireless 

43 State Chamber 

44 Ted’s Pipe Shoppe, LTD 

45 Toni’s Flowers 8c Gifts 

46 University Health Partners 

47 Virginia’s Bed 8c Breakfast 

48 Weyerhaeuser 


L, 


J 


For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 
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1999 OKLAHOMA Calendar 

Oklahoma I 
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David Fitzgeralds photographs have been an integral part of 
Oklahoma Today for more than 27 years. Now you can enjoy his 
images every month with the 1999 OKLAHOMA calendar Dates 
of special interest and a full-color map are included in the calendar 

Call toll free to order, or use the order form on the insert enve- 
lope {if available in your issue). Oklahoma residents, add 8% 
sales tax ($.88) for each calendar. 

Oklahoma Today Magazine 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

(800) 777-1793 

Order online at www.oklahomatoday.com 


NSU Center for Performing Arts, Tahlequah. 
Jan 1 1 : Fiddler on the Roof. Feb 1 6: Big, (918) 
456-551 1 , ext. 4500 

Poncan Theatre 1 04 E. Grand, Ponca City. Jan 
16: Glen Campbell, (580) 765-0943, Jan 29- 
SI ,Feb 5,6: The Sunshine Boys, (580) 765- 
5360. Feb 12: Byron Berline Band, Feb 13: 
Gary Puckett Concert. (580) 765-0943 
Simmons Center Theatre 800 N. 29th St., 
Duncan. Jan 12: Live from the Center pre- 
sents Sally Rogers, (580) 252-2900, Feb 25- 
27: The Curious Savage, (580) 252-8331 
Symphony HaJl 303 W. Broadway, Enid, Jan 
16,17: Symphony Concert, Feb 13,14: 
Valentine's at POPS. (580) 237-9646 
UCO Mitchell Hall, Edmond, Jan 27: Me & My 
Girl, (405) 974-3375. Jan 31: Concert Series: 
Baltimore Consort, (405) 340-3500 
Jan 14-16 Western Hills 20th Annual Blue- 
grass Festival, 8 miles east of town, Wag- 
oner, (918) 772-2545 

Jan 17 Percussion Group Cincinnati* 

Wanda Bass Fine Arts Center, McAlesTer, 
(918) 426-5656 

Jan 22-24,28-30 Sylvia, Gaslight Theatre, 
Enid, (580) 234-2307 

Jan 28 Dukes of Dixieland, W, Darrell Buzan 
Auditorium, Idabei, (580) 286-3305 
Feb 5,7,11,13 The Magic Flute, Shawnee 
Little Theatre, Shawnee, (405) 275-0266 
Feb 11-13,19-21 A Toe in the Grave, Boomtown 
Theater, Drumright, (918) 352-2236 
Feb 12«14,19,20 Much Ado about Murder, 
Community Theatre, Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
Feb 12-14,19-21 The Boys Next Door, Little 
Theatre, Muskogee, (918) 687-1756 
Feb 12-21 Noises Off, Community Playhouse, 
Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
Feb 12-March 13 The Last Night of Ballyhoo, 
Pollard Theatre, Guthrie. (405) 282-2800 
Feb 18-21 Arsenic & Old Lace, Coleman The- 
ater, Miami, (918) 540-2425 
Feb 18-21,25-27 South Pacific, Goddard 
Center, Ardmore. (580) 223-6387 
Feb 19,20 Btuegrass Winter Jam, Northwest 
Inn, Woodward, (580) 256-3314 
Feb 19-21,25-27 LiP Abner, Fine Arts Center, 
Clinton, (580) 323-4448 

Feb 19-21,26-28 The Complete History of 
America (Abridged), Performance Arts, 
Grove, (918) 786-8950 

Feb 25 Landsberg & Yount Duo Pianists, 

NWOSU campus, Alva, (580) 327-8524 

Feb 25-27 Oklahoma State Fiddlers Con- 
vention, Western Hills Lodge, Wagoner, 
(405) 789-3850 

Feb 25-28 Cinderella, High School, Muskogee, 
(918) 684-3750 

Feb 26,27 Fabulous February Bluegrass Fes- 
tival, Lake Eufaula, (800) 345-6343 
Feb 26-28 Ten Little Indians, Redlands Com- 
munity College, El Reno, (405) 262-8858 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


Bank of Oklahoma 

p rest n ts 

0 bk iin \f W/ 

++* 

Jim Alexander, Artiif/r Director 

1999 Season 

THIS STAGE 
IS SWINGIN’! 

Fiddler on the Roof 

June 8-19 

Club Stardust 

June 22 - July 3 

42ND Street 

July 6-17 

Guys and Dolls 

July 20 - 31 

Little Shop of Horrors 

August 3 -14 

Staton Ticket} on sale now! 

Croups welcome - special rates available ! 

BOX OFFICE (405) 524-9312 

sdL 

@ BANK OF OKLAHOMA.. 
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Hannins 

spring 

travel? 



Call today for 
your FREE 1999 
Vacation Guide to 
Central Oklahoma’s 
Frontier Country! 
(800) 386-6552 
or visit us at 
www.oktourism.com 



1 TRAVEL SERVICE 


2817 Classen Blvd. 
Okla. City, OK 
(405) 528-5741 
(800) 522-8548 


Holland America Sale! 

Special Savings - All Destinations 

Jan. 25-31, 1999 


The Carpet Store At Your Door! 

Our Carpet Vans® come directly to you at your home or business offering 
professional service, expert installation and over 3,000 distinctive colors and 
styles of quality products with mill-direct pricing. 


FLOOR 

QOVBRJNGS 

To Schedule a FREE In-Home Estimate. 
Call (405) 440-9393 

Carpet, Vinyl, Hardwood. Tile and Area Rugs 

Financing Available 


M O 
c:o\ud 



• 1 1 


4 





Oklahoma State Fairgrounds, Oklahoma City 
January 29,30,31 & February 5,6,7 

Hours: Fridays 4-10pm, Saturdays lOam-lOpm, 
Sundays 12-6pm 


* Four Big Buildings of Boats, Booths, Food and Fun! 

* Fish in the Trout Pond to benefit 
“Make Promises Happen” 

* See the Legends cars! 

* $ 1-off discount coupons available at 
all metro area 7-Eleven Stores 



Presented by 


6kc BOAT DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Produced 


* h«b 


marketing, irx 

For more information, call (405) 329-5550 



Oklahoma’s Largest Show 
of Arts, Crafts, Antiques 
and Collectibles 


February 
12, 13 & 14 


Oklahoma City Fairgrounds • NW 10th at May Avenue 
For show information, call (800) 755-5488 or (405) 632-2652 


Be charmed into 
a world of heirlooms - 
past and future - and view 
a myriad of quality art and 
handcrafted items. Sure to 
surprise and delight! 

4* 






For more than 40 years, 
we’ve been covering the state. 



Great State. Great Magazine. 

Oklahoma Today has been capturing the spirit of this great state for more 
than 40 years. Subscribe now and you’ll receive six regular issues filled 
with award-winning stories and breathtaking photography. You’ll also 
receive our special Year in Review issue featuring our choice for 
Oklahoman of the Year. Subscribe now and get all seven issues for just 
$1 6.95 and save 43% off Oklahoma Today’s already low newsstand price. 

Call (800) 777-1793 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 
www.oklahomatoday.com 


R E 1) C A R l> E T C () U N T R Y 


Northwest 

INN 

\ / 


AAA-APPROVED 

Non-Smoking rooms 
Indoor Pool 

Game room 

HBO & In- Room Movies 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 

Complimentary 
Coffee & newspaper 
Delivered to your 
Door Daily 


Northwest Inn 

llwy. 270 and First Street 
P.O. Box 1 006 
woodward. OK 73802 
(580) 250-7600 

For Reservations Only Call: 
800-727-7600 



Red Carpet Country 

Wall- T o- Wal l Hospi tal i ty 


•> • Museums 


Drawer It, Aha. ( )K 7A7 1 7 
(800) 447-2698 
\v\\Av.ivdcar|>ete< >untry.c< mi 


OKIAHDMA 


pr* 

CCHJNTBt 



RUSTY BARRELL 
SUPPER CLUB 

A well-hidden speakeasy 
specializing in open-charcoal 
grilled steaks, pork chops, 
chicken and swordfish. 

Our salad bar is known 
as the best in town and 
people nationwide have 
enjoyed our cuisine. 

(Note: After ringing the bell, 
tell 'em Joe sent you.) 

Hours 

Monday through Friday 
1 1 a.m. - 2 p.m. & 

5:30 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
Saturday 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

2005 N. Fourteenth 
Ponca Citv in the Ponca Plaza 
( 880 ) 705-6689 
uww.ruKtybarrell.com 



HERITAGE 
INN 

Fairview, OK 

The Gateway to NW Oklahoma 

Located on US Highway 60. Recently renovated and designed 
with comfort in mind. Your Red Carpet Country headquarters - 
close to the Glass Mountains, the Great Salt Plains, Alabaster 
Caverns and hunting and fishing areas. Call for reservations 

US Highway 60 • (580) 227-2534 




Virginia s ‘Bed & Breatyfast 

^ ... even better than relaxing at home. ^ 


Spend a quiet evening in one of our newly remodeled bedrooms. After a restful 
sleep, enjoy either a simple breakfast of rolls & coffee or a deluxe presentation 
of waffles or blueberry pancakes. Then enjoy the Panhandle's main attractions 
like the Santa Fe Trail, Black Mesa State Park, Cimarron Heritage Center 
Museum and Lake Carl Etling. Hostess: Virginia Strong 
117 N. Freeman • Boise City, OK 73933 • (580)544-2834 





Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

College Rodeo 

Demolition Derby 

Pioneer Day Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts & Crafts Show 

NW Oklahoma Jr. Rodeo 

Cornstalk: Guymon’s Version of Woodstock 

Fall Cattle Festival Feedlot Rodeo 


December 1 -January 1 
December 4, 1998 
January 1 -April 30, 1999 
April 2-4. 1999 
April 23, 1999 
April 24, 1999 


April 29-May 2, 1999 
May 1. 1999 


May 1, 1999 
May 1-2, 1999 
Late June, 1999 
Mid-July, 1999 
Early August, 1999 
Mid-August, 1999 
Mid-September, 1999 
Late-September, 1999 
Early-October, 1999 
November 6-7, 1999 . 


Guvmon KPRA Open Rodeo 
Welcome Home Fiesta 


Texas County Free Fair 
Rocktober Fest: Rock Concert 


Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 


O K L /\ H CZ> tsA >\ 
AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 
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CALENDAR 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
In top five B&B's since 1994- Relax in yourjacum for 
two, cuddle by your fireplace, savor a private 
candlelight breakfast. Edmond/OKC. (800) 299-6347. 

BYRD HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST 
1905 Dutch Victorian getaway. Gracious, elegant, 
peaceful. Superb hospitality. Business, couples or 
families. Many happy returns, Guthrie, OK. 

(405) 282-721 1 or (888) 345-2973. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant tu m -of- the -century r accomodations in a 
charming country setting. Aline, OK. (580) 463-2563 
or (800) 295-2563. 

THE HOMESTEAD AT GT RANCH 
Rustic log home. North central Oklahoma. Honey- 
moon suite and steak dinner available. (580) 725-3400. 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor. Eufaula, OK. (800) 432-4656 
or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 


GIFTS 

CHISHOLM TRAIL BOOK STORE 
Wide selection of rare, used, fine books. 18 South 8th 
Street, Duncan, Oklahoma, 73533, (580) 252-3677. 
ctbooks@starcomm.net OR 
h t tp :// www.starco mm.net/ ctbooks 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DIABETIC NATIONAL SERVICE 
Diabetics — with Medicare or Insurance. Save money 
on diabetic supplies. For more information, call 
(800) 337-4144. 

REAL ESTATE 

COLORADO LAND 

1 1 ACRES, year-round access, irrigated meadow, 
clear mountain creek, views, wildlife, underground 
utilities, private access to National Forest. Need we 
say more? All this only 387,900. Don’t wait, contact 
Kim, Land Properties, Inc. (970) 731-3850. 


OKLAHOMA 

7CDM 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

S4.00 S3. 50 $3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as two words. To reserve your classified call (800) 
777-1793, or mail your classified with payment to: 
Classified Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O, Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 


Feb 28 St. Petersburg Russian Ballet: Pan- 
orama Event, SWOSU Fine Arts Center. 
Weatherford, (580) 774-3063 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Feb 5 t 6 Butlnanza: A Tribute to Freckles 
Brown & Lane Frost, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie. 
(405) 282-7433 

Feb 5,6 Multicultural Rodeo, Expo Center, 
Muskogee, (918)684-6359 
Feb 20 Local Jr. Livestock Show. Fairgrounds, 
Muskogee, (918) 687-2458 
Feb 28-March 1 Cherokee County Jr, Live- 
stock Show & Premium Auction, Fair- 
grounds, Tahlequah, (918) 456-6163 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Feb 7 Bridal Fair, Civic Center, Muskogee, 
(918) 682-9131 

Feb 11,12 Jazz Festival, Fine Arts Center, 
SWOSU, Weatherford, (580) 774-3063 
Feb 13 Choco-a-Frolic Chocolate Festival: 
A Fantasy of Chocolate, Civic Center. 
Ardmore, (580) 223-4844 
Feb 13 Chocolate Festival, Downtown, 
McAlester, (918)423-9910 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Cherokee Strip Conference Center, Enid. Jan 
30: Mix ’99 Bridal Fling, (580) 242-3200. Feb 
6: Great Expectations Expo, (580) 234-3612 
Jan 8-10 Arcadia Lake Annual Eagle Watch, 
Edmond, (405) 359-4573 
Jan 15,16 Winter Waterfowl & Eagle Watch, 
10 mites east of town, Viai% (918) 489-5641 
Jan 16 American Bald Eagle Tour, Sequoyah 
State Park, 1 8 mites west of town, Tahlequah, 
(918) 772 2108 

Jan 16,30 Bald Eagle Days, Travertine Nature 
Center at Chickasaw Nat l Recreation Area, 
Sulphur, (580) 622-3165 
Jan 18 Martin Luther King Parade, Down- 
town, Muskogee, (918) 684-6359 
Jan 29 Mardi Gras, Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 
Ardmore, (580) 221-5118 
Feb 5,6 Eagle Watch, Eufaula Dam Site, (918) 
689-4607 

Feb 5,6 Kiwanis Carnival, Civic Center, Elk 
City, (580) 225-9006 

Feb 6 Annual Chili Supper, -22 N.E, Fifth St,, 
Lexington, (405) 527-6315 
Feb 6 Fire Department Groundhog Supper, 

Fire Station, Nash, (580) 839-2480 

Feb 6,13,20,27 Eagle Watch, Beavers Bend 
Nature Center, Broken Bow, (580) 494-6556 
Feb 7 M.R.S. Chili Cook-off, Community Cen- 
ter, Strgfer. (918) 967-3179 
Feb 12-14 Coin Show, Fairgrounds, Duncan, 
(580) 255-0510 

Feb 13 Mardi Gras, The Castle of Muskogee, 
(918) 683-6750 

Feb 20 Oyster Fry Festival, Downtown, 


Frederick, (580) 335-2126 

Feb 25 Centennial Celebration, VFW Memo- 
rial, Sailing. (580) 922-7755 

RUNS, RIDES & WALKS 

Feb 6 Groundhog Run, Lake Ponca Park, 
Ponca City, (580) 765-7855 

LIVING HISTORY 

Feb 19-21 Fifth Annual Civil War Winter En- 
campment, Washington Irving Trail Museum, 
Stillwater, (405)624-9130 
Feb 27,28 Bitter Creek Frontier Daze, Roman 
Nose State Park, Watonga. (800) 892-8690 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Chisholm Trail Museum, Kingfisher. Jan 9,16; 
Jerusalem; History & Archaeology of the City. 
Jan 30, Feb 6: Double Wall & Elbow Basket 
Weaving. Feb 1 3: Dead Sea Scrolls. (405) 
375-5176 

Jan 30 Valentine Workshop & Luncheon, 

Thompson House, Tahlequah, (918)457-5587 

Feb 6 Victorian Valentine Workshop, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, (918) 478-4088 
Feb 12,13 Fly-Fishing Workshop, Lakeview 
Lodge. Broken Bow r (580) 494-61 79 


Abbreviations: adult (a), senior citizen (sc),, 
child (c), and student ($tu). Dates and times 
are subject to change; please confirm before 
attending any event. The calendar is a free 
service published on a space- available basis. 
To be considered, please mail a concise notice 
of the event (a separate page for each event) 
that includes date, time, place , address, 
admission prices , and both a contact 
telephone number and a phone number that 
can be published. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (Le. May- June events 
are due February 1 1 Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384 , Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
calenda r. okla ho m a today, co m. Ques tion s ? 
Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, however, 
take listings over f/ie telephone. 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is pub- 
lished seven times a year: in January, Febru- 
ary, March, May, July, September, and No- 
vember by the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department, 15 N. 
Robinson, Suite 100, P.O, Box 53384, Okla- 
homa City, OK 73 102/73152, (405) 521- 
2496 or (800) 777- 1 793 . Subscription prices: 
$ 16.95 per year in U.S.; $26.95 per year out- 
side U.S. U.S. copyright © 1999 by Okla- 
homa Today. Periodical postage paid at Okla- 
homa City, OK, and additional entry offices. 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to 
Oklahoma Today Circulation, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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McBimey Mansion 

. .For the discriminating traveler 

Make one of Oklahoma most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tuba headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa's downtown business 
district. Utica Square shopping, and 
Philbrook and Gilcrease Museums. 



14 14 S. Galveston* Thlsa* OK 74127 
(918) 585-3234 * Fax (918) 585-9377 


Pitoto by Do n Sibfay 


T ^ 
(f 


L ) A 

For your FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 


Fknrn... ihe finest 
dining experience 
in Tuba, 

The freshest ingreefente, 
prepared with unique 
cofribirKitions of tostes, 
textures and aroma, 
make dining with 
usa most 

"FtararfuT event. W 

f 




You must see these to believef 
Whimsical, handmade papier- 
mache wail docks Tor all time." 
Dogs, cats* rabbits, birds* 
elephants* cows— the whole 
menagerie. Have your pet 
customized as well. 

Mango 
and 
Salsa 

On The Brookside Pier 


— 




351 7 S. Peoria - (91 Sf 744-1 425 



Vintage Posters 
Antique Prints 
Old Oklahoma Maps 
Fine Picture Frames 





GIFTS FOR ALL AGES AND 
ALL OCCASIONS* Picture 
frames, gourmet foods, 
Arthur Court, Vera 
Bradley, toys and home 
accessories. 


5109 S. Lewis Ave., Tulsa, OK (918) 744 1682 



imjntu 



Ccfi’s $ipe 
isfjoppe, itb. 

"Fine Cigars at Fair Prices" 

Oklahoma's Oldest Pipe Shop 

Mail orders welcome. 

Call for free catalog* 

2902 Utica Square, Tulsa 741 1 4 
( 918 ) 742-4996 * ( 800 ) 886-4996 






WHAT YOURS SAYS ABOUT YOU 


Hats Off 


by Kelly Crow • photography by David Fitzgerald 

Most authentic cowboys already know Phil Jones, but one look at the 26 year old's "Master Hatter" belt 
buckle gives rookie hat hunters the only introduction they'll need. Everyone from country and western star 
Toby Keith to rodeo champ Tuff Hedeman spends big bucks (S50 to $2,000 plus) for a custom-creased cre- 
ation fitted by the best in the business (so named by leading manufacturer, Hatco, in 1997). Steaming and 
hand shaping nearly 400 beaver felt and straw hats a month from his post at Tener's Western Outfitters in 
Oklahoma City, Jones says men are especially meticulous about the style and fit of their purchase. Maybe 
that's because the hat reveals so much of the man — what kind of business he's in, where his interests lie, 
and even whether he's serious or just out to look good. So before strapping on that ten-gallon white won- 
der, know what it's saying about you. (Hint: the "urban cowboy" died with the 1980s.) 



BOOT-SCOOTIN' Get out your dancing shoes because the fedora-style crease (like an upside-down tear- 
drop) atop the Good Fortune by Charlie 1 Horse signals a country and western dancer. With all that twirling 
and arm raising, it’s no wonder this hat sports the narrowest brim around. $105. LOW RIDER Worn only 
from Easter to Labor Day, this lightweight straw hat from Larry Mahan’s might fly off in the rodeo arena 
were it not for the kicks, small protrusions in the crown that keep the hat low and tight on the heads of calf 
ropers and cutters. $50. START YOUR ENGINES Most ranchers would scoff at the snakeskin leather, 

peacock feathers, and concho on this Charlie 1 Horse, but don’t tell that to Richard Petty, the NASCAR 

legend for whom this was designed. $280. HORSING AROUND Black is by far 

the favorite hat color, and this Resistol Diamond Horseshoe is the preferred style for pleasure people, 
those who buy and show horses for a living. Just look for the wide, round brim and the standard 

Popular with the singing cowboys of the 1940s and 




Resistol Abilene has just this year made a resurgence. 


cattlemen's crease. $420. ALL THE TRIMMINGS 
’50s, the dark trim, or bound edge, on the tan 
A must-have for trendsetters and bronc riders (who prefer the “ranchy look”). $185. ROPING A WINNER I he hat only a 
roper could love. Squared in front and flared up on the sides, the brim on this cream Resistol 30X keeps 
clear of flying hands (but even more importantly, makes a statement). $480. AMATEURS ONLY 1 his 
isn’t a bad hat, but people get this just for fun, not for real,” Jones says. In other words, only barhoppers 
and the uninitiated see quality in the Resistol Midnight’s middle-end beaver felt and buckle hatband. 

One plus: cordova brown is 1 BH the hot color of the season. $150. 


# 
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HATS COURTESY OF TENEn’S WESTERN OUTFITTERS 




We're paving the way 
for better driving. 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority, we take our 
responsibilities for safe roadways very seriously. That's 
why we're planning for the next century with new and 
improved turnpikes. Construction will soon be underway 
for safer and smoother thoroughfares statewide. Our 
continued commitment to quality and convenience 
makes the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority your 
best traveling companion. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

Saving Money, Time and Lives 



FORECAST CALLS FOR 


GLOBAL WARMING. 



Brn: Jack Frost may be nipping at your nose. But thanks to dean, safe ? and efficient 


natural gas, he doesn’t have to take a bite out of your budget 


Oklahoma 

= = NATURAL 

Gas 

X rir-ia-v I-J Aufru 


Choose the Gas Advantage . A nd let it snow. Let it snow * Let it snow . 


PURE OKLAHOMA 



